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9 vot BUELL Glexinrin Hybrins 


Variety ‘‘Trudy'’ — tubers $4.00 each 


BLEELL’S GLOAINIA TUBERS GLOAINIA SEEDLING PLANTS 


Shades of red — large tubers . $1.00 each These sturdy plants in 212" pots are grown from Buell’s 
Deep purple — large tubers $1.00 each finest hybrid seed and come to you expertly packed. 
Variegated pinks — large tubers .$1.00 each Mixed colors only 
Variegated purples — large tubers $1.00 each 6 for $4.95 
Any 3 f 2.80 
wears 12 for $9.35 


HYBRID GLOAINIA SEED 
Large flowering hybrids AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS 


li t d 
200 seeds $1.00 p ised a ‘ 00 Snow Prince Painted Girl 
400 seeds $1.75 om , Double Delight Sir Lancelot 


aiagamoes. oie Cee eke es ee Sea Girl Double Neptune 


_ 
| BUELES INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL Pink Beauty Orchid Sunset 
No. 5 No. 6 Purple Knight Purity 


2 Hybrid Gloxinia Tubers 2 Hybrid Gloxinia Plants — Red King 


i t 
(from above listing) (mixed colors only) Evening Star 


Sturdy plants from 2/2" pots $1.00 each 


“geri CULTURAL INSTRUCTIONS SENT WITH EACH ORDER 
Add 20c/qt. of soil west of Mississippi CATALOG ON REQUEST 


2 qts. of special Gloxinia Soil 2 gts. of special Gloxinia Soi! 


(Postage prepaid except os noted under introductory Special) 


ALBERT H. BUELL. Gloxinia Specialist 
42 GARDEN LANE @ EASTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











Imagine the thrill of Mother, Dad, 
Aunt, Uncle ora friend opening this won- 
derful gift at Christmastime. They’ll 
want to start their better garden right 
away! They'll use it year in and year out 

they’ll thank you again and again for 
the Gift That Makes Gardens Grow. 


They'll Appreciate It for Years to Come 

It’s fascinating, it’s different! This amazing Soil Test Kit guarantees 
greater garden pleasure—larger size, better color and perfection of form 
in every kind of flower—bigger, vitamin-rich vegetables to brag about 
—and more of them! It assures a rich velvety green lawn all season 
long... makes any garden the pride and envy of the neighborhood. 

Flower show fans win more prizes than ever before. Fanciers of 
roses, gladiolus, dahlias—yes, African violets too—get more enjoyment 
from their hobby. Gardeners who grow flowers for their church or 
to give to shut-ins and friends have a far greater bounty to bestow. 


Easy as Reading a Thermometer 


— 


HORTICULTURAL KIT 


This handsome kit makes every gardener 
happy. The lifetime welded steel chest with 
carrying handle weighs only 9% Ibs. Simple, 
easy to follow directions; charts show needs o 
225 different flowers, vegetables, fruits, ete. 
Makes over 150 tests for nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash. Also tells whether lime is needed 
(pH) and how much. Gardeners every where say 
it's their most valuable possessio 


n. 
Big value, low cost—only $14.95. 


POPULAR GARDEN KIT 


Handsome case with clear lucite cover. A boon 
for the smal! garden, complete in every way 
Makes over 50 tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potash and lime (pH). Simple directions, charts 
show needs of 125 different flowers, vegetables, 
fruits, etc. Saves cherished plants by the hun 


dreds. Makes better gardeners. Only $5.89. 


SUPER deLUXE KIT 


For those to whom you want togive 





the best—the one Dad’s getting in 
picture below. Just as easy to use, 
more complete equipment, makes 
hundreds of tests. Charts tell needs 
of 225 different flowers, vegetables, 
ete. Streamline, welded steel chest, 


No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed 


Tells in 10 minutes just 
what’s wrong with any soil 
—and how to correct it. 
These easy tests keep gar- 


weighs only12') lbs Only $29.95. deners from using the 


wrong fertilizer—or wast- 
ing money on too much. 
It also indicates whether lime 
is needed (pH) and how much. Even 
first tests will be accurate, reliable. 
Test anytime, anywhere—kitchen, 
cellar, garage, or outdoors. This is the 
real secret of having a‘‘Green Thumb. ’’ 
Send No Money—Order C.O.D., or en- 
close check and we'll mail postpaid, saving 
you 50¢ to $3.55 in postal charges. 
Do Your Christmas Shopping Early — 
order NOW and avoid the rush! Make this 
the happy answer for several names on your 
gift list (get one for yourself, too). 


== = MAIL TODAY = am mm oy 


The gift 
that gets 
the most 
attention 
under the 
Christmas 
freeall 
during the 
holidays! 


We'll Gift-Wrap 
and Mail FREE! 


If you wish, just send 
a list of names and ad- 
dresses to whom you 


veduahis Gaatnd Eetttaas 1 SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 714, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Kits. We'll gift-wrapand 
mail postpaid direct to 
them, enclosing a gift 
card bearing yourname. 


Better Garden Guarantee ‘ 
Inside each Kit is the famous Sudbury Guarantee. 
If any user doesn't have a better garden within a year 
the Kit can be returned for a full refund. 
these unique gifts That’s Sudbury’s Daring Guarantee! Name 
instock forChrist- 


mas Shoppers, @ td St. or R.D. 

and for all-year i 7 

demand. Write for f = 6 
Special Offer t City Zone 


Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits ordered, by return mail 
Horticultural Kits @ $14.95 each 
Popular Garden Kits @ $5.89 each 
Super deLuxe Kits @ $29.95 each 


Enclosed is $ Send €.O.D. 
Send postpaid. plus postage. 








equally 





STORES appropriate 
Serve your cust 
omers by having 


for birthdays, 


anniversaries, etc, 











‘ SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 714, South Sudbury, Mass. 
World’s Largest Makers—Over 425,000 Now in Use 


Wn 
— 
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Metal Plant Tags 


“ : : ”” Twist-on tags that will keep readable for years! 
Who will buy my violets! Flexible, weather-proof tags can be easily o~ Locns® 
twisted around plant stakes, given a quarter 





“Dear Ladies, kind sirs — 
Please hear my sad song: 
My African Violets 

Have ended up wrong! 
Sickly and wilted, 
Withered and grey — 

O make any bid 


turn and they will never blow or fall off. All 
writing done with a waterproof pencil will 
penetrate the millions of tiny holes in the sur- 
face of this unique metal to keep clear and 
readable indefinitely. Label has large three- 
inch writing surface for names. 1 doz. labels 
with waterproof pencil, 98¢; or 100 labels with 


« » , >? 
And take ‘em away! special mechanical waterproof pencil for $3.95. 
Order from the Twist-On Label Co., Dept. 
H11, 35 Arroyo Court, San Mateo, California. 











Keep-Stakes 

A new, small size screw type earth 
anchor recently introduced is espe- 
cially designed to hold a tree steady 
in the wind. The Keep-Stake is 
30” long with a holding power in 
average soil of 750 to 1000 Ibs. It is 
screwed into the ground and may be 
easily removed. $1.69 each. Obtain 
name of dealer from manufacturer. 
A. B. Chance Co., Dept. H11, 210 
North Allen St., Centralia, Missouri. 





“Grannie, dear Grannie! 
You should know why | 
When you plant ’em in soil Power Leaf Mill 

They curl up and die! 

Speak to the experts Actually much more than a “leaf mulcher”’ the 
And heed their advice: Turbo Jet is a leaf mill which will rapidly 
Plant in BLACK MAGIC gather up leaves and entirely eliminate the 
And name your own price !” leaf-raking chore. By using its discharge air 
stream the Jet can be used as a blower to clear 
the leaves on a lawn and place them in win- 
drows. Leaves are sucked into the 20” intake 
and are pulverized into a fraction of their 
former bulk. The Turbo Jet sharply reduces 
the cost of leaf removal. Full information about 
the Turbo Jet can be obtained by writing 
direct to the company. The Turbo Jet Mfg. 
Co., Dept. H11, 22 Bowman Terrace, Cincin- 
AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTING nati 29, Ohio. 

MIX: Special complete 
mix for all blooming 
house plants. 


DeLuxe Garden Tool Set 





BLACK MAGIC BLOSSOM : A sure-to-please gift for every home 


BOOSTER: a few drops 

in water promotes 
beautiful blossoms “~~ 
without forcing. i » 
FREE: New 16-page ff 4 
house plant booklet. 

Write to: 

PARKS-BARNES Inc. Box 245 S-11 
Hermosa Beach - California 








gardener — this beautiful set of pre- 
cision built garden tools. Complete 
with nine short-handled tools and 
an attractive metal rack. Includes 
a Dibble, Grubber, Cultivator, 
Trowel, Hand broom, Weeding 
pincer, Culti-weeder, Weeder-hand 
and Hollow planter. Made from 
finest steel. $16.90 postpaid. Order 
by mail from Treasure Mart, 101H 
Treasure Mart Bldg., Hillside, N. J. 
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NOW! — NEW MIDGET GARDEN DUSTER 


Throws 8 Ft. Dust Stream 


WITH JUST ONE 


TURN of the HANDLE! 


GUARANTEES Reaching 
Your Topmost Branches 
of Climbers, Ornamen- 
tals, Dwarf Fruit Trees! 


e) 





An Ideal Christmas Gift 


| i REE for Yourself Or 


Your Gardening Friends ! 


|® Weighs Only 114 Ib.! 2 1 Ib. can of the 
amous Jackson 

¢ Treats Over 200 Rose Perkins Rose te 

Bushes...With One Filling! given free of ex. Imagine a genuine rotary POWER wong 

tra : so small, so light that anyone can hold it 

e Rustproof Metal Alloy cost with each easily in one hand, even when filled—yet so 


Construction Throughout! duster! Double pro. powerful that it can throw an eight-foot 
tection for ou stream of dust, so sturdily constructed that it will 
your last a lifetime! That’s the amazing new J&P Midget 


Precious roses! Rotary Duster! 


FOR YOUR ROSE PLANTS | Yes, at long last, here’s a real Power Duster for 
the average home gardener. A duster that is every 
bit as efficient as large, heavy, expensive, pro- 

and all your GARDEN DUST! NG fessional-type dusters—yet weighs as little as the 

duster. Requires 
2 

















usual home-type pump-handle 

absolutely no effort to operate. No pumping—just 
an easy turn of the handle, presto/—a fine stream 
of dust settles over your plants! And despite its 


TEED! G small size, it holds enough dust to cover 200 rose 
GUAR AN bushes without refilling! 
GET ROTARY DUSTER All metal, even to its pistol grip handle, this 
MIDGE ‘med for it in this new Duster is made of an alloy that never rusts. 
must do all that is claime will be im- The highly polished finish can be easily cleaned 
ad, or full purchase price come, you by running a paper tissue over the surface, When 
“di tely refunded. No quest not in use, the duster stands in an upright position 
on om alone, are the sole judge- —dust cannot spill out of the nozzle. And here’s the 
and you alone, best news of all—its low, low price! Complete—with 
1 Ib. can of J&P’s own famous Rose Dust—onl) 
$9.95! Mail coupon now. Sold on money-back guar- 
antee, of course. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
936 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 
Yes, I want trouble-free and complete protection for my 
garden! Rush me J-P Midget Rotary 
Dusters at $9.95 plus 35¢ postage each. Include FREE 
with each duster, a 1 lb. can of J&P’s Rose Dust. I under- 
stand I may return duster within 10 days for full pur- 
chase price refund if not completely satisfied. No 
For Dwarf Fruit Trees! questions asked. I am to be sole judge. 
. I enclose $ in full paymen*. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. “4 Di] = 
Ubi Lat ge. sl Kose Sata Ava Address 


NEWARK, NEW YORK + THE ROSE CAPITAL OF AMERICA City a 
_—_—s ie = So coe ee wee ee ce ewe ee 


mes mres tet mb tes cet io 


To) 


> 
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The J&P 
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EXPERT TREE SERVICE 


FROM MAINE T0 CAROLINA 


BRANCH OFFICES 
VERMONT 
Rutland, 21 Church St., 3258 
Windsor, 3 State, 650 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord, 3 N. Main, 3412 
Milford, Ball Hill Rd., 647-M5 
Peterboro, 44 Main, 2 
Rochester, 82 So. Main, 1461-W 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cambridge, 795 Memorial Dr., Ki 7-0975 
Framingham, 8 Main, 5349 
Osterville, Falmouth Rd., GA 8-2397 
Pittsfield, Onota Bidg., 2-2855 
Prides Crossing, 640 Hale St., 

Bev. Farms 250 


RHODE ISLAND 
East Providence, 86 Summit, 1-5216 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury, Pershing Bidg., 3-1234 
Hartford, 405 Farmington Ave., 32-8200 
New Haven, 902 Chapel, MA 4-981 1 
Stamford, 60 Canal St., 3-1131 
Norwalk, 326 Main St., 6-3070 


NEW YORK 

Islip, 60 Church Ave., 2253 

Kingston, 5743 

Monroe, 207 Lake, 3-6131 

New York, 420 Lex. Ave., LE 2010 
Southampton, 19 Main, 1-0028 
Syracuse, State Tower Bidg., 3-1871 
Westbury, 249 Post Ave., 7-0648 

White Plains, 312 Tarrytown Rd., 9-3848 
Yorktown Heights, Amawalk Rd., 2-2772 


NEW JERSEY 

Bernardsville, 28 Anderson Rd., 8-0824 
Orange, 350 Main St., 3-4615 

Oradel, 757 Kinderkamack Rd., 8-5593 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Chambersburg, 520 E. Liberty St., 170 
Phila. (Cynwyd), 152 Montgomery Ave., 
Welsh Valley 4-3200 

Paoli, Box 246, 1894 
York, R. D. #1, 4-0705 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington, Greenhill & 2nd, 8-5580 
MARYLAND 
Bethesda, 4813 Bethesda Ave., 4-0855 
Easten, 7 Linden Ave., 1693 
Towson, 412 Delaware Ave., 8-054 
KENTUCKY 
Ashland, 300 Mayo Arcade, 2906 
OHIO 
Lancaster, 254 Boving Ave., 4687 
Zanesville, 817 Livingston Ave., 3-7417 
VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville, 3-2687 
Lynchburg, Box 806, 6-2529 
Roanoke, 

728 Ferdinand Ave., S. W., 3-8506 
TENNESSEE 
Kingsport, 1625 Linville St., 2033 
W. VIRGINIA 
Charleston, P. O. Box 1149, 4-8667 
Huntington, 625 16th St., 2-5462 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and 
Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn 
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Now you can combine your en- 
joyment of gardening with the 
pleasures of travel — thanks to 
the Jean Berke Travel Service! 
Here are two extraordinary tours 
...to opposite sides of the 
world ... which will enable you 
to see the famous gardens as well 
as the famous sights of the coun- 
tries visited! 

Both tours include lectures by 
tour leaders aboard ship and 
throughout each tour, on what 
you will see. These lectures will 
give you much valuable informa- 
tion and many new ideas which 
you can apply to your own gar- 
den. The tour leaders will be 
happy to discuss personal gar- 
den problems with you! 

Each tour will include exclu- 
sive invitations, special recep- 
tions, teas and luncheons at pri- 
vate estates, which the average 
visitor does not usually see. You 
will have opportunities to meet 
and talk with leading garden 
authorities of the countries vis- 
ited — horticulturists, gardeners, 
bulb growers, nurserymen, 
teachers, etc.! 

For your convenience, experi- 
enced tour managers will ac- 
company both groups every step 
of the way. They will take care of 
such matters as transfers, bag- 
gage, transportation, reserva- 
tions, etc. They will be on hand 
to assist you with any personal 
travel matters which may arise. 

Both tours have been carefully 
arranged in every detail by the 
Jean Berke Travel Service 
backed by more than 30 years of 
experience in foreign travel... 
and a leading agency in the field 
of garden tours! 

Get complete information by 
mailing coupon today! 


TWO THRILLING ALL-EXPENSE-INCLUSIVE TOURS OF 


GARDENS OVERSEAS 


UNDER THE PERSONAL GUIDANCE OF EXPERIENCED 
TOUR LEADERS AND GARDEN AUTHORITIES! 
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THE ORIGINAL AND ANNUAL 


Spring Garden Tour of EUROPE! 


HOLLAND e BELGIUM e FRANCE e ENGLAND 
Sponsored by the Rhode Island Horticultural Society! 


SAILS FROM NEW YORK APRIL 13 on Luxurious Queen Mary. 
RETURNS TO NEW YORK MAY 26 on Magnificent Queen Elizabeth. 





39 FULL DAYS IN EUROPE! 


Years of experience in operating this popular 
annual tour have enabled us to arrange an itinerary 
that takes you to the right places at the right time! 
HOLLAND when the bulb fields are ablaze with 
color! FRANCE and Paris in April! ENGLAND in 
time to see the world-famous Flower Show at 
Chelsea! BELGIUM when the gardens reach the 
peak of their glory! 


OPTIONAL PRE-TOUR 
OF THE RIVIERA, 
ITALY, SWITZERLAND 
AND THE PICTUR- 
ESQUE RHINE VALLEY 


For those wishing to sail 
through the Mediterra- 
nean, there will be a 
special pre-tour which 
will visit famous gardens 
of the French and Italian 
Rivieras, the Italian Lake 
District, Switzerland and 
boatride down the Rhine 
before joining main 
group! 


PC 


UE} 
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Tour conducted personally by DR. ERNEST K. 
THOMAS, Executive Secretary, Rhode Island Horti- 
cultural Society; Director, American Horticultural 
Council; Fellow, Royal Horticultural Society of London, 
former administrator, Rhode Island State Forests and Parks 








A UNIQUE EXPERIENCE! 


Exotic Garden Tour of HAWAII! 


OAHU e HAWAII e MAUI e KAUAI 


Sponsored by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Endorsed by the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


Air-conditioned cruise liner S.S. LURLINE SAILS FROM LOS 
ANGELES MAY 4. RETURNS TO SAN FRANCISCO JUNE 7. 


24 FLOWER-FILLED DAYS! 

Unless you have actually seen Orchid Gardens in full bloom, it is practically impossible 
to visualize their rare, breath-taking beauty! On this thrilling tour of Hawaiian Gar- 
dens, you will see lush, tropical vegetation, unusual plant material and gorgeous flow- 
ers, which cannot be seen anywhere else ! 

: Tour personally led by MR. ARNO H. NEHRLING, Ex- 


ecutive Secretary, Massachusetts Horticultural Society; 
Director of Publications, “Horticulture.” 


EXCITING COMPLETE ITINERARY IF YOU MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


COC 


PREFER TO FLY? 


Ask about air travel 
options for both 
tours! Airlines avail- 
able for European 
tour: Pan American, 
T.W.A., B.O.A.C., 
and Air France. For 
Hawaiian tour: 
Pan American and 
United Airlines. 


eTUORUEROEHNEREEUEnOncUNECaneveneecaersnnaerinnserentientes 


JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc., Dept. H11 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send detailed itinerary and complete information on 
your 1955 Garden Tour of Europe | | Hawaii |_| 
(Check tour you are interested in.) 


UT 
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chen Conke chase Spent. INC. 


516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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IFE-SIZE paintings of the fruits of 
the future portrayed with superb 
skill have been attracting livel\ 

interest during the past few years 

Collected by plant hunters searching 

flavor and 

little-known 


edible delicacies have captured the 


for a wider variety of 


quality, many of these 
imagination of Lee Adams, who has 
painted their portraits. Having been 
grown and tested under Florida condi- 
tions, many of these new fruits await 
public acceptance and use. 

Dr. David Fairchild, one of the most 
energetic plant explorers of all time, 
realizing the possibilities of these little- 
known fruits, felt the need for popular- 
means of accurate and 
pictures. The 
when Dr. George H Opdyke, who 
had Lee Adams and his 
work at Rollins College, brought the 
meet Dr. 
The decision was swift and 
Lee he said, ‘‘Boy, 
[fo Dr. Opdyke he said, 


‘‘Here is the man to do for tropical 


izing them by 
realistic answer came 


discovered 


young artist-naturalist to 
Fairchild 
sure. To you've 


got talent.” 


fruits what Audubon did for the birds.” 
The 


compliment, and Mr 


that great 


\dams 


years have justified 


now 


516 


Lee 


Tropical 
Fruits 
of the 


(Uture 


Eva Noble 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Adams of Jacksonville, Florida, 


applies the finishing touches to one of 
his striking portraits of a tropical fruit. 


devotes his rare talents to meeting the 
challenge 

His first assignment was to paint the 
many varieties of mangos, while a 
guest of Dr. Mrs. Fairchild at 
The Kampong, their home in Coconut 
Each weighed, 


and 


and 


Grove. mango was 


measured tasted and when the 
portrait was painted, it was precisely 
right, but more than that, its appear- 
ance was as delicious as its flavor. 
Young Lee Adams made trips to 
Mexico, Cuba, Guatemala and Hon- 
duras, where tropical fruits were 
sought in the jungles or on the slopes 
of volcanoes. Fruit companies wel- 
comed him to their plantations, and 
Dr. Wilson Popenoe housed him in 
little 


later, the artist-explorer was accom- 


Casa Popenoe, in Antigua. A 


panied by his wife, an experienced 
traveler and a competent artist in her 
right. Between out-of-the-coun- 
try trips, paintings were made at the 
Fairchild Gardens, the U. S. Introduc- 
tion Gardens (Chapman Field) and in 
several private gardens in South Flor- 
ida. Some of the plants were carried 


own 


to the home studios, first in Mandarin, 
now in Jacksonville, to be grown suc- 


cessfully and painted on the new loca- 
tion. 

Wherever exhibitions of this ever- 
changing collection of ‘Plant Por- 
traits” are staged, thousands of people 
see them, and thus the original pur- 
pose is fulfilled. Some visitors attend 
because of their interest in art and 
remain to wonder “‘what they taste 
like’. In Washington, New York and 
other large cities, tropical fruits, life- 
size and botanically-accurate, in water 
color reproductions, have challenged 
interest in the advancement of horti- 
culture and in these new fruits of the 
future. 

Yet the fruits are not all strange, al- 
though the improved varieties are new. 
Mangos range from the original ‘“*tur- 
pentine mango” to the delicious 
Haden. The ( Persea 
cana) chosen to sit for its portrait is 


avocado ameri- 
the variety Grosvenor. The banana 
and the pineapple may be variations 
of the common types, but the spadix- 
fruit of the Monstera deliciosa, with the 
flavor of both banana and pineapple, 
is new to many people. Yet, this plant 
is the most popular of all exotic orna- 
mentals for offices and homes, espe- 
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cially those of contemporary designs. 


Among the exhibition portraits are 


the following: 


Baelfruit, (Aegle marmelos)-—a hard 
shelled relative of citrus. 
Mountain soursop, 
other annonas may be those 


(Annona mon 
tana) 
called cherimoya, llama, guanabana 
and sugar apple. 

Jackfruit, (Artocarpus integrifolia) 
related to breadfruit. 

Akee, (Blighia safida) — aril or 
seed covering is white and edible 
when ripe; considered poisonous when 
green. 

Papaya, (Carica papaya) — the melon 
that grows on a tree. Both fruit and 
seeds are valuable as aids to digestion, 
and the juice is publicized as a tender- 
izer of meats. Plants will bear many 
pounds of melons when only a yea 
old. 

Cereus, night-blooming, in variety. 
If fruits are set, the crisp quality is 
like the texture of a watermelon. It is 
also valued for its ornamental flowers. 

Wampi, (Clausena lansium) — the 
plants have deeply-cut foliage with 
small fruits in clusters. Specimens are 
now growing in Jacksonville. 

Liberian coffee, (Coffea liberica) — a 
poor crop in the States, but if worse 
comes to worst, even a little will 
help. 

Sausage (Aigelia 


tree, pinnata) 


Coffee (Coffea arabica) grows as a willowy shrub or bush bearing 
white flowers. The reddish fruits contain the coffee ‘‘beans 
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one of nature's jokes, since the sausages 
are not edible. 

Nutmeg, (Mpristica fragrans) — its 
seed is the nutmeg, and the web is 
mace, 

Chayote, (Sechium edule) — climbing 
squash which quickly covers an arbor 
and hangs heavy with green fruits 
suitable for cooking. 

In addition 
Surinam cherry, (£. uniflora); Rose 
apple, (£. jambos); Jambolam plum, 
(£. jambolana); and Malay apple, 
(FE. malaccensis). But the list grows 
longer each year. About two hundred 


there are eugenias; 


paintings have been assembled in the 
hope of publication in a great folio. 


In evaluating these fruits, Dr. Fair- 
child has stated: ‘“*The number of these 
tropical fruits which hold some prom- 
ise for horticulturists is great. Counting 
only such as are eaten and enjoyed by 
the natives of the various parts of the 
world, the list will run into the hun- 
dreds. Moreover, the vast majority 
of them are still wild fruits which have 
never been cultivated by any skilled 
plant breeders. Many could be vastly 
improved in taste, in color, in size and 
in bearing capacities." Obviously, this 
is a challenging group of plants. 

If and when tastes have been culti- 
vated for these fruits, several proced- 
ures will then be in order. The most 


practical one would be to develop 


orchards and plantations in those 
countries where the plants are native 
or have been introduced more success- 
fully. This would greatly improve the 
economy of Central and South Amer- 
ica, and also provide an exchange of 
commerce. The crops, if durable, 
could be shipped by boat or rail, while 
the delicate fruits could travel by air 
or be refrigerated. Most of them have 
additional values for juices, preserves 
and chutneys. 

Another course would be to accept 
the trial and error reports of the intro- 
duction gardens, and to establish 
plantings of the most adaptable trees 
in home gardens for their ornamental 
value and the pleasure of picking ripe 
fruit — keeping in mind that some 
require the cold climate on a par with 
high altitudes. Florida and other south- 
ern states are the most likely trial 
grounds, but breadfruit is shy even at 
Key West. The Papaya, however, pre- 
sumably will grow in anybody's green- 
house anywhere, and it bears abun- 
dantly in north Florida outdoors. 

If ‘‘one picture is worth a thousand 
words”, the water color portraits of 
tropical fruits as painted by Lee Adams 
have introduced thousands of people 
to the possibilities of fruits of the future. 


Nutmeg and mace (Myristica fragrans). The reddish web within 
Pe the nut makes mace and the nut when ground provides nutmeg 
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IV hy Not Collect Unusual House Plants§ 


Helen 


HERE are sO many intriguing 
house plants worth growing that 
it seems a pity sO many are 
little known. Perhaps the reason is 
best explained by the fact that some 
Oftentimes, 
kinds, a 


to come by. 
to find these known 
sort of hunting expedition becomes 
necessary. Such plant collec- 
tors usually enjoy thoroughly. Check- 
ing catalogs and visiting greenhouses 


are not easy 


lesser 


forays, 


invariably new avenues of re- 
warding adventure with plants. 

When for new 
plants, do consider begonias, for you 
variety just right 
others 
Some 


open 


searching house 
to find a 
Some are easy to grow, 
skill of the 
the light of a 
the obliging semper- 
wax begonias, bloom well 
in winter. They 
though, from the 
in the winter 
leaves scorch. Another 
easily-grown variety is Begonia feasti 
with le which green 


and tinged red beneath, 


are sure 
you 
the 


require 


for 
tax grower. 
only north 
\ ndow, while 
florens, o1 
south window 
shielded, 


gets stronger 


in a 
must be 
sun as it 
or the may 


bunchi, “aves are 


above much 
crested and curled. It does not require 
as much light, however, as the semper- 
This is a rhizomatous 


to propagate it 


florens varieties 
type, and it is best 
from pieces of the rhizome in order to 
retain the “‘frilled’’ foliage 

Begonia acida is a native of 
Brazil. The 
and somewhat 
green in 
netted 
white 


leaves are large | 
light 
rather 
In the 
with a 


round, 
color, with 
coarse veins 
spring, flowers, 
tint of palest pink, 


long stems. 


appear 
on very This be- 
gonia shows a preference for 
warmth and humidity. 
The handsome 
zonia It (a 
blooms just about the 
though perhaps 
during | Va 


very be- 


socotrana xX rex 
cross 


year round, 


heavily Zi 
and winter. As a matter 
the bright green 
‘avily splashed with 


a bit 
fall 
of tact, 
leaves, he 
silver, and deep rose flowers 
make it a lovely Christmas 
plant. A bit more light can 
be this than the usual 
soil should 


more 


given 
rex type, and the 
be kept moist, but not soggy. 


——— 


Naege ha 


Saintpaviia ay % 


a 


| 4 * Begonia 4 J (4 ; 
E 4 set a > OF Binks 


ragelanica 
ne) 


cuttings, but plants may be grown 
from leaf cuttings as well. 

Begonia Preussen starts out with 
small, bronzy, silver-spotted foliage, 
but new leaves are not spotted at all. 
The plant has pink blooms borne in 
profusion. 

Although many of the winter-flower- 
ing begonias are considered difficult, 
the variety Emily Clibran does very 
well, if the temperature is not too 
high, nor the atmosphere excessively 
dry. Unfortunately, however, it isn’t 
always easy to find. My first plant 
gift of a friend whose lovely 
I had admired growing in 
The soil mixture for Emily 
other be- 


was the 

specimen 
her home. 
Clibran is the same 
gonias, that is, two parts loam, 
parts leafmold, part peat 

and two parts sand, if 
used. A three-inch pot of bone-meal is 
added to each bushel of this mixture. 
Water is given when the topsoil be- 
comes slightly dry. In winter, a south- 
seems to give the right 
amount of light for this begonia. 
Summer, on the other hand, 
filtered sunshine. It will be necessary 
to stake the plant as it grows. In 
October, commercial growers take leaf 
cuttings for next seasons plants, but 
I use stem cuttings successfully. 


as for 
two 
one moss 


clay loam is 


east window 


calls for 
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© shipper type 


B. Farnham, North Andover, Massachusetts 


Making house plant news these 
days are Saintpaulia grote: and naegelias, 
both species and hybrids. A favorite 
hanging container could hold S. grotez, 
which, incidentally, was imported 
from Africa time ago. This 
species has fairly large, medium green, 
round dentate leaves and creeping 
brown stems. The blossoms, small when 
compared with the newer hybrids, 
are blue-violet, deeper toward the 
center. They are produced in clusters 
of two or three. Some pictures show 
S. grotei as a climbing plant, but to 
me it is most charming when grown 
as a cascade or trailing specimen. 
Like other African violets, it appreci- 
ates soil containing a sufficient amount 
of humus and sand, bright light, but 
not intense sunshine, an even 
amount of moisture. 
The small specimen 
-ehbrina shown in the colored illustration 
opposite proves that this is a beautiful 
plant even without the panicled red 
and yellow flowers which develop as 
the plant matures. The variety Rose 
Queen, a lovely hybrid, has rose and 
cream flowers. Naegelias are fibrous- 
rooted, with scaly They er 
upright in habit of growth, but some- 
times need staking. Stock may be 
increased by breaking the stolons into 
pieces, only these will not 
produce as large specimens. 
Plants may also be grown 
from seeds, leaf or stem cut- 
tings. Use the same potting 
soil as for African violets and 
increase the amount of water 
given as the plant grows. An 
east window suits it best. 
Gloxinias do well in this 
location also. If the tubers are 
to be started in the winter, 
though, they should be placed 
window to 


some 


and 


of Naegelia 


stolons. 


first in a south 
insure stocky growth. 
sunshine is needed during the 
hot summer months, so light 
from a northeast window will 
that time. Since 
is a relative of the 
African violet, use the same 
potting mixture. Place the 
tuber just below the surface 
of the soil, water thoroughly 
at the beginning, then spar- 


Less 


suffice at 
this, too, 








It will provide numerous tip 
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Varieties opposite as arranged from author’s collection 


See page 521 
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ingly, increasing the amount of water 
given as the plant develops heavier 
foliage and blooms. But don’t overdo 
it. Let the topsoil get slightly dry to 
the touch, then water. After flowering, 
gradually withhold water until the 
leaves die. Store gloxinias in their 
pots in a place where the temperature 
does not drop below 50 degrees, and 
sprinkle the topsoil with water oc- 
casionally to prevent the tubers from 
shriveling. Propagation is effected by 
means of seeds and leaf cuttings. The 
gloxinia shown in the picture is a very 
old-fashioned slipper type which many 
people find as charming as the gor- 
geous new hybrids — and others do not 


like at all! 
For a Cool Room 


If there is a cool room in your home, 
that is the spot for ligularias, as their 
foliage seems to wilt if the temperature 
is too high. No special soil mixture is 
necessary. Mine are potted in two 
parts loam, one part leafmold and one 
part sand. The soil is kept moist and 
the plants are given fertilizer when in 
active growth. An east or west window 
seems to provide the right amount of 
light. Ligularia kaempfert aureo-maculata, 
known also as Farfugium grande or 
leopard-plant, has rounded leaves 
blotched with yellow. L. kaempferi 
argentea is rare and very lovely. The 
blue-green leaves are sometimes edged 
with white, sometimes unevenly varie- 
gated white and silver. Occasionally 
leaves are pure white. Both varieties 
have daisy-like blooms of dandelion- 
yellow. Divide for more plants. 

Polyscias guilfoylet victoriae, listed also 
as aralia, gives a somewhat lacy effect, 
for it has small, much-divided leaflets 
of different sizes and shapes, light 
green in color and white-margined. 
Grow it in partial shade and a soil 
which contains plenty of sand and 


peat moss. This one is a thirsty plant. 
the 


usually a spot in 


There is 
window-garden which calls for trailing 
plants or vines. If of culture 
is desired try the wax plant (Hoya 
carnosa), an old-fashioned favorite, with 
dark green, thick, waxen leaves and 
umbel-like clusters of white flowers 
with rose-colored centers. Hoyas pro- 
duce more flowers when pot-bound, 
but do not expect very young plants 
to bloom. The plants improve with 
age. Shown in the picture are /. 
carnosa variegata and H., exotica. Grown 
in an east window, the green and 
white leaves become tinted with pink. 
[he plants may be allowed to trail 
or they can be trained to cover a 
piece of cork bark, cut to the desired 


ease 
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height. Winter is the resting season 
and less water is given at this time. 
Nevertheless, the leaves should not 
be allowed to shrivel. When the plant 
shows signs of active growth again, 
water can be given freely. Pot in the 
soil recommended for begonias. 

It must be admitted that fuchsias 
are at their best during spring and 
summer, but the dainty little Fuchsia 
magellanica is worthy of house plant 
space. Kept in a cool room and the 
foliage sprayed occasionally, this 
fuchsia will bloom in winter. When 
in active growth it requires plenty of 
water and plant food. 





Calla Lily Begonia 


HE plant illustrated opposite is 

the calla lily begonia, B. semper- 
florens variegata. Bessie Raymond 
Buxton, noted authority on this fas- 
cinating group of plants says of this 
variety: “A more beautiful — and 
aggravating — plant never grew. It is 
at once the joy and despair of begonia 
lovers. Since it grows to perfection in 
northern New England, it might be 
supposed that cool air is the most 
favorable for its development. How- 
ever, I found a beautiful healthy 
plant, full of white leaves and red 
flowers that was given plenty of water 
and kept in the sunniest window of a 
warm room. In summer it was set in 
the garden and watered with the 
hose. The most outrageous story of 
all is that of a Maine woman who 
grew a magnificent specimen in a 
large box on her lawn. When asked 
where she kept it in the winter, she 
said ‘in the kitchen,’ adding apolo- 
getically that it didn’t grow much, 
for the kittens persisted in sleeping 
on it. So the plant slept, too, wakening 
in the spring to grow to new love- 
liness.” 











For a trailing plant with decorative 
foliage, try Fittonia verschaffelti pearcet. 
The green leaves, beautifully veined 
with red, will be at their best when 
grown in shade. Equal parts of loam, 
leaf mold and sand provide a suitable 
soil. It is well to see that the tempera- 
ture does not drop below 60 degrees 
at night. The plant should be pinched 
occasionally in order to keep it sym- 
metrical. Also plenty of water is 
needed, especially during the spring 
and summer months. Cuttings are 
easily rooted in sand, in the spring. 

Peristrophe angustifolia avreo-variegata 
is not a spectacular plant, but it has 
pretty, yellow-variegated leaves and 
lilac-rose flowers. Besides, it is not 
hard to grow. Plant it in a rich loam 
mixed with sand and leafmold and 
give it plenty of moisture. 


It is generally believed that the 
calla lily begonia, a variegated form 
of the familiar green-leaved wax or 
semperflorens begonia, originated in 
New England. Although it is not 
always easy to find, there are forms, 
with single flowers of white, pink or 
red, semi-doubles such as Pink Jewel 
and Ruby Jewel, while the illustration 
shows a variety with very doubled 
flowers of a fairly light clear pink. All 
are definitely appealing, although of- 
ten considered somewhat difficult. 

First of all, it is important to have 
the soil well-drained. Equal parts of 
sand, fibrous loam, leafmold to which 
may be added one-half part of dried 
cow manure, a few small bits of 
broken charcoal and a little bonemeal 
has proven a most satisfactory growing 
medium for my plants. Water care- 
fully, for excess drying will cause the 
stems to become brittle and drop, 
while overwatering may cause the 
roots to rot. When the topsoil seems 
slightly dry, water thoroughly. 


Using Wick-fed Pot 


Excellent plants may be grown in 
wick-fed pots providing care is taken 
to see that water is not constantly 
kept in the reservoir. It is not necessary 
to add any if the wick feels cool and 
damp to the touch. Do not be alarmed 
if the white foliage eventually turns 
brown; merely nip it back to the 
first side branch. In order to have 
flowers, especially in winter, some sun 
is necessary. When hot weather ar- 
rives, a northeast window may prove 
satisfactory. Sufficient sun to promote 
blooming and a stocky habit of growth, 
yet not enough to scorch the foliage 
or tint the white ‘‘callas” red should 
be the aim. To increase stock, propa- 
gate from basal cuttings which will 
have several green leaves. Shift the 
young plants gradually to slightly 
larger pots when necessary. 

Remember that plants 
turned once in a while, if they are 
to be symmetrical. All of them will 
appreciate a breath of fresh air even 
in winter, but care should be taken 
to avoid cold drafts always. Watering 
should take place as the temperature 
rises and the water used should never 
be too cold. An occasional spraying 
with lukewarm water will help to 
keep plants with smooth foliage clean 
and shining. Those with hairy foliage 
should have the dust removed from 
their leaves with a soft brush. For 
that matter, house plant equipment 
could easily include a_ baby’s soft 
hairbrush. Check regularly for insect 
attacks and deal with them at once. 


must be 
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ERHAPS the most Common mistake 


made by home gardeners who 


desire to grow amaryllis is the 
purchase of inferior stock which means 
failure from the beginning. A good 
amaryllis bulb will cost at least $1.00 
for an unnamed hybrid and $2.50 to 
variety. Those 


$10.00 for a named 


found on bargain counters seldom 
produce huge, spectacular blooms. By 
all means purchase quality bulbs, pref- 
named varieties from a 


erably repu- 


table seedsman. As a result of consider- 
able testing I, 
Dutch 


newly 


personally, prefer the 
The the 
bulb depends on 


hybrids success of 
purchased 
the manner in which it is planted and 
the care given it from the emergence 
of the first leaf to its rest period eight 
or nine months later. 

Amaryllis prefer a light soil rich in 
organic matter. They thrive on com- 
posted manure and copious amounts 
of fertilizer. The initial potting soil 
should consist of one part garden loam, 
one part coarse sand, one part shred- 
ded peat or coarse compost and one 


old) 


mixture, 


manure. 
table- 
table- 


part ( omposted (vear 


Add to this 


spoontul of 5-10-10 


soil one 


and two 


bone meal for each 


since 


spoons ol raw 


six inch pot most bulbs are 
large, a six inch pot is desirable. Mix 
the soil well and fill the pot two-thirds 
full, making sure that crushed stone 
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has been placed in the bottom to in- 
sure good drainage. 

Place the bulb in the center of the 
pot, gently pushing the roots into the 
soft soil. Fill the pot to within one inch 
of the rim and firm the soil. You will 
observe that only one half or less of 
the bulb is covered. The reason for 
this is to keep the newly developing 


leaves well above the moisture level of 


the pot. Never pour water over the 
bulb; always water from the side. Use 
warm water (90° F.) when the initial 
leaves are forming, to protect the 
developing scape or flower stem from 
which will 


damage by cold water 


cause it to split, rot and eventually fall 
over. 

Amaryllis require warmth (70°-72° 
F.) also sunlight and water for the 


development of their extensive leaf 


systems and flowering scapes. An east 
or a south window is ideal for winter 
flowering. Water copiously every other 
day or oftener if the dry. 
The humidity of the room determines 
the amount of water to apply which 
prolongs the life of the bloom. The 
the 


room is 


higher the humidity, the longer 
bloom will last. 

Newly-planted bulbs require from 
three to six weeks for the flower-bear- 
ing scapes to emerge, elongate and 
bloom. Many factors are involved in 
determining the length of time from 


SUCCCedIng 
worth 
Amarylhis 


Thomas Manley, 


Burlington, Vermont 


Sweet Seventeen, a glowing peach 
pink, is one of a long list of hybrids 
available from leading dealers 


planting to bloom. Among them are 
the length of the dormancy period, the 
temperature of the storage, cultural 
conditions of the previous growing 
season, and the amount of moisture 
present in the air and soil. Some varie- 
ties bloom earlier than others. Don’t 
be disappointed if it takes several weeks 
for growth to begin. 

Once the scape emerges from the 
bulb, you that large 
quantities of water are being absorbed 
from the soil and the bulb itself. Be 
sure to water as often as the soil indi- 
cates a need for it. Rapid shrinkage of 
the bulb indicates two sets of condi- 
tions: (1.) A water deficiency occur- 
ring if the plant has been in the same 
newly 


will observe 


pot several seasons or if a 
planted bulb has been forced so rapidly 
that its root system is not sufficient to 
absorb enough water from the soil to 
meet the requirements of the develop- 
which 
major problem. 


ing scape. (2.) Too much water 
naturally causes a 
When a plant is not absorbing water 
from the soil, large quantities of it are 
retained in the soil, thus excluding 

oxygen and causing the bulb to rot. 
As the buds unfold, it is wise to re- 
move the anthers before the pollen 
is dusted on the petals and stigma. 
Fertilization results in rapid deteriora- 
tion of the flower. Unfertilized flowers 
See page 530 
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A Way of Life with Roses 


Wayne Mineau, London, England 


r'YLISH in appearance and almost as colorful as any of 

his prize-winning roses, the tall, mutton-chop-whisk- 

ered Harry Wheatcroft of Nottingham Britain’s 
leading horticultural gold medallist and creator of new 
roses is asked by a gentle old English lady: ‘‘Which is 
your favorite rose?” And Mr. Wheatcroft answers: ‘“‘This 
one, Ma’am proffering the bloom he holds. Five 
minutes later, another visitor to the annual show of the 
40,000-strong National Rose Society puts the same ques- 
tion, and Wheatcroft points to the flower in his visitor's 
buttonhole, saying: ‘““That one, Sir.” 

The replies are no obsequious hypocrisy 
55-year-old Briton who is friend and rose adviser to queens 
and commoners, for Wheatcroft is wholly serious when 
he explains: ‘‘My favorite rose is always the rose I happen 
to be looking at. Love for a rose is all-embracing, but it 
is a love for a thousand special characteristics — a different 
love for the hardy, vigorous variety that will grow well in 
smoky London than for the delicate miniatures I have 
sent to Queen Elizabeth.” 

Thirty-five years ago this great rosarian bought his 
first 5,000 rose stocks in France, then went to work with 
an acre of land, self-dug, and a secondhand greenhouse, 
self-erected. It took three 
years to win his first 
award. ‘“‘Merely to grow 
good roses is not enough. 

The thing is to get them 
noticed,’ he observed. So, 
typically bold, he took 


3,000 roses, fashioned 


with this 


them into a broad display 
bank and pinned his pen- 
nant firmly on to the map 
of horticulture. He tra- 
veled to every show in 
Britain, often driving his 
old Ford truck through 
the night. Everywhere, the 
spectacular Wheatcroft 
flower arrangments made 
the rose-growing public 
stop and stare. But the 
diehard English gardener 
stayed loyal to the old- 
established plant-breeders, 
and 15 patient years of 
Wheatcroft rose-show vic- 
tories were needed to a- 
chieve commercial success. 

By 1939, 
the words ‘*‘Wheatcroft’ 


nevertheless, 


and ‘roses’ were synony- 
mous, and he was tra- 
veling the rose-showing 


"a4 a 2 


centers an acknowledged 
judg- 
home 


champion, buying, 


ing and bringing 
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Harry Wheatcroft examining the new Queen Elizabeth rose. 


new roses, with new shapes, scents, colors and new powers 
of resistance, to intrigue the specialist and provoke in the 
minds of home garden growers a more critical approach to 
their ‘mixed dozen” of young trees. 

About the pleasures of rose growing, Harry Wheatcroft 
(the only Englishman ever invited to America’s Rose 
Society Convention) says his job is one which brings more 


joy to more people, and with more truth and simplicity, 


than any other on earth. 

High moments of his year are the hours before big 
events. For top-flight shows, he starts his cutting at 
day-break, choosing from among thousands a hundred 
or two of the dozen varieties he will display. Size and 
perfection of bloom are not his sole consideration, and 
timing is important, since the hourly development of every 
bud must be expertly assessed to insure that it reaches its 
prime during the hour of judgment. Thus, the time of 
showing, the traveling distance and the temperature are 
vital factors influencing his selection. 

At shows, the inimitable Wheatcroft takes a shrewd 
interest in the individual customer’s attitude to rose 
growing, and is familiar with the horticultural foibles of 
enthusiasts from every strata of English society. He tells 

of the Duchess who bought 
from him a bed of 60 
plants a quarter-of-a-cen- 
tury ago and still sings 
their praises; of the Lon- 
don bank clerk who hates 
city life but contrives per- 
fection in his rose garden; 
and of the railroad en- 
gineer, whose backyard is 
a fragrant, colorful corner 
of a grimy town from June 
through October. 
Significant among 1954 
additions to the Wheat- 
croft catalogue is the 
Queen Elizabeth rose, 
which blooms singly or in 
clusters. Timed to greet 
Britain’s 
return from the Common- 


Queen on_ her 


wealth tour, the new gem 
made its debut at Chelsea 
Flower Show, the greatest 
of all horticultural occa- 
sions. Here, this rose 
grower made no_ secret 
of the fact that his newest 
success, widely acclaimed, 
hailed from the proving 
grounds of America. Dur- 
ing his U. S. tour in the 
fall of 1953, he observed 
this crossing between the 

See page 533 
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The Tax Value of a Tree 


H. G. Mattoon, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


5 ORNAMENTALS, trees often have a 
dollar and cents value far in excess 
of their worth as lumber or other wood 
products. An outstanding example of high 
aesthetic value was a massive elm tree, 
estimated to be 300 years old, whose 
spreading branches encompassed a white 
salt box house which snuggled at its base 
The trunk of the tree, 60 feet to the first 
limb and 75 inches in diameter, contained 
enough lumber to fashion two houses the 
size of the one so fittingly placed beneath 
its gracefully arching limbs. Though a 
small village property with less than 60 
foot frontage on the main street, a firm 
offer of $24,000 was made for it last spring 
because of the tree 
To-day the tree is gone, a victim of the 
hurricane. The house, unharmed but with- 
out the massive bole nearby and the 
protecting branches overall, is a changed 
building. The picture of coziness is gone, 
leaving only the starkness of a Grant Wood 
Gone also is a large part of the value of 
the property. Sold recently, it brought only 
$15,000 which was generally considered a 
fair price without the tree. It would seem 
therefore, that that particular tree in that 
worth $9,000 An 


spec ial setting was 


extreme case, of course. But trees do have 
a considerable value as an important and 
useful feature of a property, that is too 
often overlooked until an act of God or 
man destroys them. 

Fortunately for many whose property 
suffered from one or more of this fall’s 
hurricanes, Congress has retained that part 
of the revenue act which recognizes as a 
deductible loss any property depreciation 
by reason of such a storm. If Dutch elm 
disease kills an important tree, that is the 
owner’s misfortune, but, if a hurricane 
topples it, the depreciation in the value of 
the property by reason of that loss is 
acceptable as an income tax deduction. 
The tree must, however, be destroyed as 
a result of a sudden disaster, and the loss 
must be more than a sentimental one; nor 
can it be computed on the basis of tree 
removal or replacement expense. 

Because of location, species, size or other 
attributes, one tree sometimes enhances 
the value of a property much more than 
a group. The law is quite simple as laws 
go, but estimating the actual loss in value 
is not always simple. An attempt should be 
made to arrive at the difference in sale 


value before and after the disaster. 


Trees Worth Planting 


Stephen J. Glabb, Huntington, New York 


H”™ “OWNERS today are confronted 
with an increasing loss of beautiful 
old trees. Here in the east, the once proud 
\merican chestnut has disappeared. From 
every side come alarming reports of stately 
specimens lost to insidious disease or 
blight 


ingly selective in taste and 


Insects also are becoming increas- 
make life 
miserable for certain kinds of trees 

Ihe pin oak is still high on the list of 
preferred shade trees. In addition to 
longevity, it possesses a root system which 
travels deep into the soil and permits grass 
to flourish beneath its spreading branches 
Sturdy and strong, it belongs to either the 
venue or the backvard. In the autumn 
the dark green leaves turn to a glowing 
ed Alert nurservmen are caretully select- 
ng trees for this desired fall coloring 

Another tree 


time is the Moraine locust 


videly acclaimed at this 
The tiny green 
leaves, when dropping, do not mat the 
grass, thus eliminating the need for fre- 
quent rakings in the fall. In addition, the 
Moraine locust is tolerant of seashore con- 
ditions. For Long Island and the coasts 
of the New England states, this tree may 
he planted where salt spray occurs 

hardiest trees today is the 


ginkgo or maidenhair tree. The tree is of 


One of the 
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extremely ancient origin, dating back to 
the dawn of history. Resistant to practically 
any known disease and pest, it attains a 
ripe old age. It is interesting to speculate 
that its natural enemies may have perished 
centuries ago. Frequently, many ginkgos 
may be seen gracing streets in cities and 
towns, where they flourish amid the fumes 
from autos and factories. Such a location 
is a crucial test of a tree’s ability to with- 
stand adverse conditions 

Another splendid addition is that rarity 
from the Orient, the true golden larch of 
China. Originally native to Kiangsi and 
Chekiiang provinces in eastern China, it is 
hardy as far north as Massachusetts, and 
has been recommended by the Arnold 
Arboretum as one of the better trees 

Of broad, pyramidal habit, the golden 
larch averages a foot of growth per year to 
create a magnificent shade tree as the vears 
roll around. The tree is graceful. with 
whorled branches, slender and drooping 
In addition, the golden larch possesses a 
remarkable immunity to insects, pests and 
diseases. Its ability to grow rapidly makes 
this tree ideal for parks or homes where 
immediate size is of importance. Around 
frost time, the soft, green needles turn 


completely golden 
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OVEMBER, in the cooler sections of 


the country, generally slows out- 
door gardening to an ebbing pace. 
Before activities cease altogether, however a 
tasks that should be 


there are certain 


tackled. 


The Vegetable Garden 
The 


purpose for the season, so take up any root 


vegetable garden has served its 
crops remaining before hard freezes. And 
while the soil is still workable, turn ove 
the whole bed, leaving the surface rough 
beneficial ‘‘weathering” during the 


Of course, if you are anxious for 


for 
winter 
a quick start in the spring, one corner can 
be smoothed for the sowing of spinach and 
hardy greens to mature early next season. 
Rhubarb and asparagus roots can also be 
in deep, 


set — three feet apart each way 


rich soil. 


As For Azaleas 

If you have set your heart on some 
the 
are 


azaleas, remember, when choosing 
varieties, that the kaempferi 
more cold-resistant than the kurumes. All 
kinds like a sandy soil, acid in reaction and 
full of organic matter. Give them a place 
well protected from warm, spring winds 
Take into account 


ty pes 


which wilt their flowers 
that, 
locations, 


azaleas can thrive in sunny 


hot, 
taboo for their best performance. 


while 


southern exposures are 


Woody Plants, Large and Small 


Continue with the planting of deciduous 
trees and shrubs, digging holes at least 
two feet wider and one foot deeper than 
their root systems. Use well composted soil 
always. Put off until spring, of course, the 
planting of buddleias, 
stephanandras, caryopteris, vitex, brooms 


such shrubs as 


and pyracantha. To get more stock, inex- 
pensively, of some spring bloomers, like 
forsythia and mock-orange, take cuttings 
now and set them in damp sand inside the 
coldframe to root by next spring. 


Bulb Care 


Finish planting bulbs — the bulk of the 
tulips and lilies as they arrive. Narcissus 


and the smaller hardy bulbs should, of 


course, be already in the ground. Lilies 
now in the garden which may need divid- 
ing and resetting, can be taken up as their 
leaves turn brown. Handle lily roots with 
extreme care, since any roots lacking or 
damaged mean less bloom for a year or so. 
In the house bring to the light the first pots 
ol paper 
weeks previously. 


white narcissus, started a few 


Planting Roses 

Planting of dormant roses still goes on 
in the south and west November is the 
best time for this). Set them in rich soil, 
at least two feet deep with the graft 
“bunch” one to two inches underground. 
Firm into place and water well, allowing 
for some soil settling. Hill earth six to 
eight inches around the canes, reasonably 


shortened. 


Putting the Garden to Bed 


Don’t hurry to put the garden to bed 
until after the ground has frozen. The pur- 
pose of mulches is to keep the cold in the 
ground and prevent possible damage to 
roots by the alternate 
freezings and thawings. Otherwise, cover- 
ings and temporary shields for plants 
serve to protect them from suddenly too- 


heavings from 


hot spring sunshine and the drying effect 
of winds. Just to be prepared for the proper 
time, however, note the suggestions in the 
sketches surrounding these reminders. 
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SPRING FEVER 
IN THE FALL? 


Derinirecy!... Exciting plans for a 
seven weeks European trip are NOW in 
the making, custom-tailored for the dis- 
criminating traveller. Emily Henry Bush, 
widely-known lecturer and photographer 
will serve as hostess. 


. Sailing April 20th means you will 
meet Spring in its full glory along the 
Riviera ... Enjoy the charm of age-old 
gardens and the vast beauty of the 
Italian Lake Country... Revel in 
Switzerland’s unforgettable scenery .. . 
You'll visit twelfth-century villages in 
the Rhine Country and be simply en- 
chanted with Holland, with its myriad 
carpets of blazing flowers ... Like to 
spend a night or two in a fabulous old 
castle? ...A gay whirl in Paris and 
London before home sailing. 

All this and more too — like Pandora's 
Box, these seven weeks will be pleasure- 
packed and refreshingly different from 
the customary tour... The price is 
sensible ... The time is perfect ... And 
it will be our pleasure to create for you a 
vacation which will be truly memorable. 


METROPOLITAN 
TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
John Hancock Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Li 2-0720 
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COMPLETE 
Plant Food 
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A complete and instantly soluble 
plant food. Paste form for easy 
economical use. Completely safe, 
will not burn in solution. Scien- 
tifically blended 15-15-15 bal- 
anced U.S.P. ingredients guarantee 
quality. 

Found at leading stores and 
nurseries everywhere or write to 
Heller Greenhouse Labora- 
tories, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 








READ Y-TO-POT ORCHIDS 
Cattleya Skinnerii, Epi, Cochelatum, Brassa 
volea Glauca, Onci, Sphacelatum, Laelia Super 
one of each for $3.50. Plus 50¢ postage. 
Cash Please 


biens, 
NoCulls 


LEON RAMIREZ GREENHOUSES 


2519 San Bernardo Avenue 


Laredo, Texas 








Tall-growing Japanese anemones add color and accent to the autumn garden, espe- 
cially when artfully combined with some chrysanthemums and hardy fall asters. 


Anemones for Fall 


Estelle L. Sharp, 


Berwyn, Pennsylvania 


INCE patience is one of the endur- 
ing qualities of a good gardener, 
we are safe in saying that the 

Japanese anemones, or windflowers, 
are among the best of the autumn 
flowers. But if quick results are wanted, 
it is best to turn to other easier plants. 
Recently, a garden enthusiast told of 
buying several Japanese 
because she had seen very lovely ones 


anemones 


in a friend’s garden. A short time later, 
she reported two or three plants had 
died and none of them had amounted 
to very much, in her new and sunny 
garden, although other flowers had 
done well. 

Anemones, to be at their best, re- 
quire time to become established. 
They need a well-prepared soil with 
humus added, some shade (but not 
heavy) and plenty of moisture. This 
last, when not supplied by rain can be 
conserved by a mulch and held by a 
soil that does not dry out quickly. In 
periods of drought, watering with a 
hose and soil soaker attached is recom- 
mended. 

The plants have few troubles if 


given these requirements. The blister 


beetle is frequently a pest, but when 
controlled with a rotenone-pyrethrum 


and Spring 


spray, it will not cause much injury. 
Watch carefully for this beetle in July 
for it works fast. 

Staking these anemones is seldom 
necessary. Although the flower stalks 
grow tall in shaded locations, they 
usually stay upright without support, 
if protected from high winds. They 
resent being crowded, just as much as 
they dislike frequent transplanting. 
When possible, it is a good idea to 
buy potted plants. Keep anemones a 
safe distance away from the roots of 
shrubs and trees, and do not allow 
spreading perennials to encroach upon 
the plants. They themselves will send 
out occasional runners which can be 
cut off in the spring and planted else- 
where, if large clumps are not desired. 
This habit never becomes a nuisance, 
but is always a pleasant surprise when 
it supplies some new plants. 

Another method of propagation is by 
root cuttings. Take up a part of a 
clump in spring and cut the root in 
two-inch lengths. Place these in a 
sand and peatmoss mixture (or in 
vermiculite) in a flat, and every piece 
will grow. Starting from seed is slow 
and hardly worth while, since increase 
by these other methods is so much 
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easier and quicker. Besides it is neces- 
sary, if certain colors are desired. 
There are numerous horticultural 
forms. Some of these come into bloom 
than the 
japonica, which came 
China. Three feet tall, 
September to killing frost. The white 
form (at time called Honorine 
Jobert, originating as a sport in the 
garden of Jobert at Verdun) is 
still among the loveliest, although some 
prefer the semi-double Whirlwind and 
the newer white Marie Manchard. 
Queen Charlotte is semi-double pink. 


rose-colored Anemone 


originally 


earlier 
from 
it blooms from 


one 


The dwarf A. Aupensis, hailing from 
Hupeh, Kansu, is being used by hy- 
bridizers to develop earliness in the 
large-flowered forms. Some of these 
newer varieties therefore are shorter 
in stature, but come in more pleasing 
colors than the parent, a_ reddish 
mauve, blooming in August. 


In 1948 I planted five different va- 
rieties in a row for trial. The location 
was in full sun, where the soil was 
rather light and the water supply 
too far away to be convenient. Al- 
though the plants were not neglected, 
the attention given them was meager, 
except for the necessary spray for 
blister beetle. In spite of these far-from- 
perfect conditions, the 
bloom has increased each year, 
now some of the clumps have spread. 


and 


New Plants from Runners 
Each year some of the runners are 
removed in spring 
shady garden where we 
crease the planting. The pink varieties 
Alice and September Charm have 
made the largest clumps. japonica 
alba and Marie Manchard, although 
flourishing, have not made as much 
September Queen, a 
the casualty. In the 
crowded shady under oaks 
and elms, they increase 
and must be well soaked in dry periods. 


and planted in the 
want to in- 


increase. rosy- 
only 


garden 


red, was 


very slowly 


Equal pleasure may be derived from 
the spring-blooming anemones. These 
are, for the most part, tuberous-rooted 
or rhizomatous and demand a differ- 
ent type of culture from those of the 
Japanese forms. The wind- 
flower, Anemone blanda, is one of the 
earliest flowers, blooming the latter 
half of March here in the Philadelphia 
area. Planted on a sunny slope, with 
a background of shrubs and _ ever- 
greens, it has good drainage. In sum- 
mer, the sun bakes it nearly as much 
as in its native land. As it is entirely 
dormant then, we forget all about it. 
Then suddenly, on a warm March 


Grecian 
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amount of 


day the following spring, we are 
greeted by a burst of lovely, tiny blue 
flowers. To be sure, these anemones 
are only three or four inches high, 
but, as they seed themselves, we hope 
to have a sheet of blue in time, such 
as we see in pictures of English gardens. 

Anemone apennina from Italy is very 
likes some shade, being 
and so far has not 
as its Gre- 


similar. It 
a woodland flower, 
been as successful with us 
cian relative. Planted under the protec- 
tion of shrubs it increases very slowly. 

Much more showy are the tuberous- 
rooted anemones — the familiar flo- 
rist’s flowers called the poppy anem- 
The St. Brigid strain of Anemone 
coronaria, developed in Ireland, has 
partly double flowers in vivid hues of 
blue, scarlet, purple, mauve and white. 
They be had in mixture or in 
separate The French strain, 
De Caen (developed years ago around 
Caen and Bayeux) is single and has 
taller stalks. They come in 
named varieties. 

Use Light Soil 

These may be grown in the open 
further but in this area cold 
frame culture is advised. Planted in 
November, they will bloom along with 
pansies, English daisies and forget-me- 
nots. If planted in spring, their season 
of bloom is much shortened, for they 
do not like hot weather. A soil, rather 
light in texture, but rich, is their 
preference. We used to say, “‘use the 
spent manure from the hot bed,” but 
now that few of us have that valuable 
source of organic matter, the compost 
Never 
plant anemones in too heavy a soil, 
lighten it with leafmold and sand. 


ones. 


may 
colors. 


flower 


south, 


pile gives a good substitute. 


When the plants die down by the 
end of June, lift and keep the tubers 
in a cool, dry place (if you can find 
one) in July and August. Leave some 
of the soil on their roots if possible. I 
find this advisable with most tubers 
which need lifting. Few plants require 
absolute dryness, and a little soil cling- 
ing to them always holds some mois- 
ture, although not apparent to the eye, 

When the tubers are not taken up 
in summer, the plants will bloom 
again for a year or two, but gradually 
they will peter out. 

Care must be taken to plant the 
right side up. This may sound like 
superfluous advice, but the tubers are 
so irregular in size and shape that it is 
often difficult to discern the crown, 
which consists of dark brown nubbins 
sometimes in clusters, frequently single 
on smal] tubers. 
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) HENNESSEY 
ON ROSES 


NOW A THIRD EDITION 


The ‘Rose ‘Book That Tells -—All 
the Why's of ‘Rose ‘Behavior 
The book that upset all the 
eggsperts. Different from all 
other rose books. Written so 
anyone can understand it. 

$5.00 a copy 
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FERTILIFE 


ORGANIC COMPOST 


@ Fertilife supplies all of nature's own 
essential nutrient elements. That's why 
it’s so beneficial for indoor plants... so 
necessary in transplanting when weak- 
ened plants need basic foods most... 
and so perfect for nourishing fall- 
planted bulbs. Fertilife is scientifically 
composted from manure collected at 
the Chicago Stock Yards. It's odor free, 
seed free, will not burn. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet 
AMERICAN COMPOSTING COMPANY 
New England Distributors of Fertilife 
IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 





New England's ‘Best in 
African Violets 


{Over 200 Varieties} 
Choice Gloxinias Rare Begonias 
Unusual House Plants 
Visitors Welcome Any Time 


No Mail Orders — Please 
MRS. EDNA ROBERTS 
Cider Hill Greenhouses York, Maine 


We are located one mile off Route 1 on Route 91 
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The book which catches 
the unsurpassed beauty of 


The Flowering 


Cactus 
Edited by RAYMOND CARLSON 


Photographs and technical data by 


R. C. and Claire Meyer Proctor 





137 glorious photographs, 82 in 
brilliant color, catch the cactus 
flowers of the Southwest at the 
height of their astounding 
beauty. The text by Raymond 
Carlson, editor of Arizona High- 
ways, describes all the main 
species of cactus, the best time 
of year to see them, the areas 
most easily accessible to tourist 
travel, and how to grow and 
transplant cactus. A detailed 
map shows just where each 
species is to be found in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 
Nevada and California. 


There is a special section on the 
best way in which to photo- 
graph flowering cactus which 
deals with all the problems 
faced by the amateur, and there 
are detailed line drawings by 
George Avey to assist in identi- 
fication. 9 x 11!5 inches. $7.50 





At all bookstores 


| McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc, N.Y. 36 


KILL 


GREENHOUSE INSECTS 


THE EASIEST way. 


WITH 
PARATHION 


S-M-O-K-E 


in the 


Fulex Parathion Fumigator 
the less hazardous way to use Perathion) 
Parathion Is Best for Most Insects 
Now used by more than 3,000 greenhouse 
operators, both hobbyist and commer 
cial, on orchids, African violets, and other 
greenhouse ornamestals 

Free literature, prices write Dept. H 


FULLER SYSTEM, INC. + WOBURN, MASS. 


























Simply light 
with sporkler 
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A simple arrangement for a small table combines the shining white porcelain fruits 

of the white-berried skimmia with the waxen stars of the Christmas Rose. The con- 

tainer is an old china dish of irregular curving outline. Blooms and berries were 
grown and photographed by Mrs. Philip Hart of Portland, Oregon 


Christmas Roses as. Cut Flowers 


Drew Sherrard, Oswego, Oregon 


‘bP Christmas rose is becoming familiar 


to many gardeners. Comparatively 
few, however, who know and value it as 
a beautiful, winter-blooming plant in the 
snowy garden, realize its possibilities as a 
cut flower. 

Including all varieties, the blooming 
season of Helleborus niger may start as early 
as Thanksgiving Day and last well into 
February, overlapping the first blooms 
of the lenten rose, H. orientalis. In the 
Pacific Northwest, the favorite variety, 
H. n. altifolius, blooms for a month or 
more, beginning about Christmas. 

Since leaves are important to the growth 
of the plant, only the flower stalks should 
be cut. Some sort of evergreen material, 
such as ivy, various conifers or broadleaf 
evergreens in place of the hellebore leaves, 
combines well with the waxy white flowers. 


America's finest roses by 
world's leading winners of 
All-Americo rose awards 
Sensational new Grandi- 
floras, Hybrid Teas, Flori 
bundas, climbers, al! 
accurately described 
and pictured in full 
color 
Money-saving special offers 
Write today for your free copy! 


ARMSTRONG NURSERIES 


422 No. Euclid Ave., Ontario, Calif 


The flowers must be hardened by setting 
them in cold water for an hour or more 
immediately after cutting them. One 
woman gardener always takes her can of 
cold water into the garden and sets the 
flowers in it as they are cut. Many report 
good results from using only this cold 
water treatment. Others prefer to treat 
the blossoms before putting them in water. 
First, the stem ends are bruised slightly, 
then they are held in an inch of very hot 
water for a full minute (shielding the 
flowers from the steam); or the stem-ends 
can be seared for an instant over a burning 
match or candle flame. A flower that has 
begun to flag in a warm room, can be 
freshened always by snipping off a half- 
inch of its stem before standing it in cold 
moderately-warm 


water in a cool or 


room. 
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Cut sprays of Pine, Juniper, 
Yew and berried plants for 


mn 


inside and outside the house. 


$3.00 and $4.00 per box 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


West Newbury, Massachusetts 
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1. THE ART OF ARRANGING 
FLOWERS. 

by Constance Spry—A delightful book with 25 

color illustrations and 24 in black and white by the 

foremost English authority on flower arrangement. 


2. GARDENING IN THE LOWER 


by H. Harold Hume—A new edition of a valuable 
book, comprehensive and informative. Well illus- 
trated. 


3. THE AMERICAN GARDENER’S 

BOOK OF BULBS .$5.95 

by T. H. Everett—The most complete book on bulbs 

ever published with 238 color illustrations, 100 in 
black and white and valuable cultural advice. 


4. THE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
CALENDAR, 1955 

by Helen V. P. Wilson—A perennial favorite. 

Engagement book with 52 fascinating flower 

arrangements. 


5. CHRISTMAS IDEA BOOK. $3.50 
by Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom—ideas for 
every kind of Christmas decoration for this most 
festive of seasons. Many photos and sketches. 
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6. PLANTS INDOORS.....$6.95 
by Mary Noble and J. L. Merkel—Featuring all the 
tropical foliage plants as well as the old favorites 
for the window garden. More than 200 illustrations 
with 21 plants shown in color. 


7. FLOWERS OF AMERICA CAL- 

ae 

A superb plant portrait for each week in the year 
makes this engag t calend li 


most app g 

8. HOUSE PLANTS FOR EVERY 
WINDOW .............$2.95 

by Dorothy Jenkins and Helen V. P. Wilson—A 
most useful and practical guide to indoor gardening 
—exceptionally good illustrations, color and halftone. 


9. BURRAGE ON VEGETABLES 

$4.50 

by Albert C. Burrage—Latest book on vegetables 

by an experienced amateur. Packed with informa- 

tion on planning, growing and cooking for the best 
in good eating. i 


10. ANYONE CAN GROW ROSES 

$2.75 
by Cynthia Westcott—Complete guide for the rose 
enthusiast. Insect and disease control covered in 
every detail. Illustrated. 


11. MAKE YOUR OWN MERRY 

CHRISTMAS...........$2.50 
by Anne Wertsner—A friendly, practical book, full 
of ideas for holiday decorations. Numerous helpful 
sketches. 





vba 


Horticuiture’s Book Dept. NV 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send books circled to me. 


12. CHRISTMAS LIGHTING AND 
DECORATING 

by Theodore Saros—The latest on every phase of 

Christmas decorating indoors and out with 110 

illustrated suggestions. 


13. FLOWERS IN GLASS...$5.00 
by Julia Berrall—An outstanding book featuring 
flowers arranged in glass containers. Inspiring and 
original. Photographs in color and black and white 


14. FLOWERS OF THE SOUTH 

$5.00 
by W. F. Greene and H. L. Blomquist—An exciting 
volume with 500 illustrations of tropical plants— 
both native and introduced kinds. More than 300 
shown in color. Ideal for identifying plants seen on 
Winter Holidays. 


15. THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM 


GARDEN BOOK. 
by Dr. Donald Wyman—Gardeners who enjoy 
growing woody plants will find this book about Ameri- 
ca's Greatest Garden of immense value. 


16. LANDSCAPING PLANS FOR 
SMALL HOMES.. 


by Ralph Bailey—Planting plans, ideas, and helpful 
notes to aid the home gardener in attaining well 
designed grounds. 


17. WINTER-HARDY AZALEAS AND 


RHODODENDRONS....$3.00 
by Clement G. Bowers—A compact little book on 
the choicest of woody plants for home gardens 
Extensive list of varieties, 17 illustrations. 


4 5 6 
Books ». © we 1 
by Number 1314 15 16 17 


Please send books circled direct to my friends whose addresses are attached to this order 


blank. 
Check or 


money order enclosed. Books sent postage free. 





Adventures in Good Eating 
BuRRAGE ONVEGETABLES. By AlbertC. Burrage. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. $4.50. 

It is only on rare occasions that we find 
a highly personalized and delightfully writ- 
ten garden book these days. Here, indeed, 
is such a volume devoted to the growing, 
cooking, storing, processing and freezing 
of vegetables. Twenty-six vegetables are 
discussed in meticulous detail. The author 
who has kept careful records and tested 
hundreds of varieties is primarily interested 
in growing vegetables of the finest table 
quality obtainable. As Richardson Wright 
so aptly remarks in his foreword: “While 
size means nothing to him in vegetables, 
delicacy of flavor is his criterion.” In 
addition, the author tells the most effective 
methods he has discovered for cooking his 
favorites. Mr. Burrage’s enthusiasm and 
his touch of humor are bound to increase 
the ranks of top flight home gardeners 
in the vegetable realm. 


A Popular Perennial 


Daylilies and How to Grow Them. By Ben 
Arthur Davis. Atlanta: Tupper & Love. $3.50. 
The author’s name is familiar to garden- 

ers, especially in the south, and his enthusi- 

asm for and knowledge of daylilies and 

a host of other plants fits him well for his 

task. He has had a fascinating time 

hybridizing and growing these versatile 
perennials, which are among the few 
flowers that thrive in all parts of the coun- 
try. Among the 22 chapters of this practi- 
cal volume are five devoted to regional 
discussions by top authorities. A list of 
commercial sources rounds out the picture. 


Want Healthy Roses 
Anyone Can Grow Roses (Second Ed.). 

By Cynthia Westcott. New York: Van 

Nostrand. $2.75 

Miss Westcott, widely known as the 
Plant Doctor, has achieved a notable 
reputation for her vast knowledge which 
is tempered by an equal amount of horse 
sense. This enlarged and revised edition 
of her valuable guide to rose culture is 
bound to be in constant demand among the 
ever growing number of rose enthusiasts. 
With detailed sketches, tables and concise 
descriptions, she dissects the pests and 
tells how to conquer them. 
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Holiday Decorating 
Christmas Lighting and Decorating. B) 

Theodore Saros. New York: D. Vos- 

trand Co. $1.95. 

Without a doubt here is one of the most 
useful and lively books for this Christmas 
season. It offers a hundred highly practical 
suggestions, illustrated with photographs 
and line sketches, about a multitude of 
uses for Christmas lighting indoors and 
out. This handy little volume, attractively 
designed and bound, covers all phases of 
Christmas decorations, with particular 
stress laid on “how to do it.” Furthermore, 
the festive note throughout the book is 
heightened by exceptionally pleasing taste 
in the various decorative schemes outlined. 
Home owners will want to have this book 
on hand, and its modest price allows for 
its use aS a most appropriate Christmas 
gift for a host of friends. 


Van 


Speaking of Bulbs 
The American Gardener's Book of Bulbs. 


By T. H. Everett. New York: Random 


House. $5.95. 

Since there is little doubt that the plant- 
ing of bulbs in American gardens is on the 
increase, this newest book on the subject 
will be very much welcomed by gardeners 
all over the country. Written by T. H. 
Everett, well known horticulturist of the 
New York Botanical Garden, it gives 
complete and practical information on 
the culture of bulbs for the various sections 
of the country. For example, whatever 
question you might have regarding the 
hardy Dutch bulbs, which require fall 
planting, or tender kinds, which must be 
planted in the spring, you will find it 
answered fully within this attractive 244- 
page volume. Furthermore, the growing of 
many kinds of bulbs indoors is also treated 
for the gardener who wants to raise them 
in windows or greenhouses during the 
winter. Aside from being one of the most 
complete encyclopedias on bulbs ever 
published, The American Gardener's Book of 
Bulbs is a treat to thumb or peruse, be- 
cause it contains 360 photos, 238 in color. 





All books reviewed on this page 
may be ordered from 
HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPT. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 











Gardening Organically 
Gardening with Nature. By Leonard Wic/ 
enden. New York: Devin-Adair. $4.95. 

The author of this “how to” book, based 
on the principles of organic gardening, ex- 
plains why organic methods work best. He 
discusses fundamentals of soil preparation, 
repair and cultivation; the care of seedlings 
and young plants and vegetables, flowers 
and fruits; garden pests and the preserva- 
tion of garden products. This general gar- 
den book, with a scientist’s regard for 
facts, deserves careful reading. 


Caring For Plants Indoors 
House Plants for Every Window. By 

Dorothy H. Jenkins and Helen Van Pelt 

Wilson, New York: M. Barrows & Co. 

$2.95. 

This is the ninth printing of a most 
useful and practical guide to success with 
house plants that has been revised and 
brought up-to-date. The illustrations in 
color and the halftones add immensely to 
its worth. In addition to 11 comprehensive 
chapters, there is a monthly calendar of 
chores which beginners and experienced 
gardeners alike will value highly. 


A Great American Garden 

The Arnold Arboretum Garden Book. By 
Dr. Donald Wyman. New York: Van Nos- 
trand. $5.95. (80 halftones, 4 in color) 


Gardeners all over America, and par- 
ticularly those who have a keen interest 
in woody plants, will find this new book 
invaluable. The first chapter, giving the 
history and background of the Arnold 
Arboretum since its establishment more 
than 80 years ago, contains an impressive 
list of 50 outstanding plants introduced by 
this great institution. Curiously enough, 
few people realize that the plants. which 
have been proven hardy at the Arnold 
Arboretum can be grown in 75 per cent 
of the gardens of the United States and 
Canada. Each of the 354 pages of this new 
book is filled with important information 
on various types of woody plants including 
shrubs, trees and vines. There are chapters 
on some of the lesser known flowering 
shrubs, and flowering cherries and crab 
apples are evaluated. Nut culture is in- 
cluded, as well as a thorough chapter de- 
voted entirely to plant food for birds. 
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Science of Botany 
Basic Botany. By Fred WW. Emerson. Nev 

York: The Blakiston Co.: $5.00. 

A revised edition of this thorough, well- 
illustrated college text by a botanical con- 
sultant and professor of botany. Chapters 
cover plant parts; the nature of plant 
growth; the plant as a unit, its evolution, 
genetics, kinships and classifications. 


Gardening the Modern Way 
Modern Gardens. By Peter Shepheard. 

New York: F. A, Praeger. $9.50. 

That there is a crying need for a clearer 
concept in planning grounds that will 
harmonize with contemporary architecture 
few will deny. Yet the sorry results obtained 
by many so-called garden designers, who 
attempt to plant the functional buildings 
and homes of our day, are indeed pathetic. 
The author, in his thought-provoking 
introduction to this superb collection of 
291 photographs, discusses the growth of 
landscape architecture in the past century. 
He points to the need for a broader under- 
standing of present day trends, as well as 
the aims of the skilled designers, whose 
work is illustrated in this fascinating vol- 
ume. As one turns the pages, it is sheer 
delight to discover new ideas from Stock- 
holm, Zurich, Copenhagen, London. Rio 
de Janciro, Los Angeles, Seattle and Lin- 
coln, Massachusetts. Here is a work ot 
inspiration with top-flight photographs 
reproduced to perfection. 
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Speaking of Nuts 

IMpROVED Nut TREES OF NoRTH AMERICA. 
By Clarence A. Reed and John Davidson. 
Beltsville, Md.: Devin-Adair Co. $6.00. 


Important new nut tree varieties are 
largely responsible for renewed interest in 
the production of nuts by commercial and 
amateur growers. “Sub-zero” English 
walnuts may now be grown in the north- 
ern states. Northern-grown filberts have 
been developed, as well as paper-shell 
pecans and heart nuts. These aad others 
which are new are discussed at length in 
this book, which covers competently the 
whole subject of nut cultivation in detail. 
The book has 404 pages, is well illustrated 
and contains a long list of nurseries from 
which nut trees may be obtained. Persons 
interested in the production of nuts will find 
this book most useful, regardless of the sec- 
tion of the country in which they may live. 


Science Plus Fancy 
Insect Fact and Folklore. By Lucy W. 

Clausen. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

$3.50. 

A master in her field, the author relates 
insects to man via the customs and the 
significance vested in them by man through 
the centuries in all parts of the world. 
They are introduced according to natural 
habit and then scientifically discussed. 
Casual general readers, as well as budding 
entomologists, will find this book well 


worth reading. 


Wake Your CTotstmas Gifts 


SOMETHING TO REMEMBER EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR 
Give a Subscription fo 


HORTICULTURE 


12 COLORFUL ISSUES 


featuring 
75 DAZZLING COLOR PLATES 
for only $3.00 


» We have made it easy for you to 
do your Christmas Shopping Now. 
Use the Subscription Blank on the 
reverse side of this page. 


Doe mo sees SEE REA AA eee 


Flower Arranging Is Easy 
Flower Arrangement Anyone Can Do. 

By Matilda Rogers. New York: Dodd Mead 

& Co. $2.75. 

This readable and informative book is 
intended to banish the thought that one 
must be born an artist in order to arrange 
flowers. Basic principles, accessories, choice 
and care of cut flowers, various types of 
arrangements, design and arrangement 
materials are discussed. The short, con- 
versationally written chapters also include 
campcraft, house plants and artificial 
flowers. 


Flowers for the Shade 
Complete Culture of Tuberous Begonias. 

By Dr. W. Othur Hillery. Seattle: Chieftain 

Press. $3.50. 

Those who garden in the Northwest or 
those who visit in that delightful climate, 
so encouraging to flowers, are well aware 
of the amazing popularity of the various 
kinds of tuberous begonias. The author, an 
enthusiastic amateur gardener, has com- 
bined his scientific skill in medicine with 
his warm enthusiasm for plants. Naturally, 
the result is a carefully-planned and stimu- 
lating book discussing all phases of the 
culture of these exotic flowers, including 
types, special requirements, methods of 
propagating, pot culture, fall care and 
storage, as well as diseases and pests. The 
book, which includes an elaborate series of 
photographs, is well printed. 
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LET HORTICULTURE SAY 


\d Merry Christmas 


FOR YOU! 


(AC yirn Curistmas on its way, HORTICULTURE magazine will help you solve 
\ / your gift problem for friends who love to grow plants. Simply check the 

names of your friends who are interested’ in gardening and list them on the 
subscription form below. For only $3.00 — yours will be a gift to be enjoyed the 
whole year through — twelve lively issues of America’s authentic garden magazine 
with 75 or more dazzling color plates. 


ene, 


Each issue in 1955 will be packed with practical ideas, helpful 
v  how-to-do-it”” sketches and feature stories on every phase of gar- 
© dening. The friends that you remember with gift subscriptions to 


. eo 


~—®  Horticutture will thank you warmly for your thoughtfulness. 


cities a je with a Gi t that clash 
_~ 


You save money when you send more than one gift subscription! 


er y-< 
<< 


One 1-Year Subscription $3 One 2-Year Subscription $5 One 3-Year Subscription $7 


Each Additional 1-Year Additional 2-Year Sub- Additional 3-Year Sub- 
Subscription $2.75 scriptions $4.75 scriptions $6.75 


y 
: 
‘ 
f 


Gift Subscription 1 YR. 2 YRS. §] 3 YRS. | Gift Subscription 1 YR. © 2 YRS. © 3 YRS. 


hee “s 


BE 

n' 

‘i 
{ Send to Send to 

" Address Address 

Be City City Zone State 

‘ Sign Gift Card Sign Gift Card 

~ 

§{ Gift Subscription 2 YRS. ~ 3 YRS. Gift Subscription 1YR. 2 YRS. © 3 YRS. 


iY Send to Send to 
iF Address Address 





City Zone State 


: City 
n Sign Gift Card Sign Gift Card 





i Gift Subscription 2 YRS. 3 YRS. MY NAME 
— patie ADDRESS 


| Address 
CITY ZONE STATE 


City Zone State 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED 


iY Sign Gift Card Foreign Countries $4.00 per year 
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Try Some Slipper Gloxinias 


By Pearl Arthur, Nashville, Tennessee 


(Illustration in color on page 519) 


© bouBT you are familiar with 

the huge hybrid gloxinias, but 

do you know the slipper types? 
Perhaps because these do not have large 
or spectacular blossoms, comparatively 
few florists grow them. Also, mature slipper 
gloxinias make smaller plants, but that 
tends to make them better house plants, 
because more suitable for our 
limited space. And they have 
an abundance of blooms, dainty ones, 
which are just as lovely and appealing 
as those of their more flamboyant hybrid 


they are 
window 


sisters. They bloom longer and do less 
resting than the larger hybrid gloxinias. 

Slipper gloxinias combine nicely with 
their African violet cousins, as they require 
They need a slightly 
bring out 


treatment 
however, to 


similar 
stronger light, 
their best growth. If grown in a window 
garden, place window glass 
where they will receive good light. 


near the 


Slipper gloxinias are really older than 
the more familiar, large-blossomed hy- 
brids. It is possible to get seed of the 


original species, if you can find them. 


But you are more likely to find the hybrid 
slipper types for sale. A few dealers list 
both seed and tubers of the slipper glox- 
inias, although the latter are fairly ex- 
pensive. Accordingly, if you want a lot 
of plants, it would be a good idea to 
raise them from seed. For less than the 
price of one tuber, you can buy a packet 
of seed that will yield dozens of plants. 
This type of gloxinia comes from seed as 
easily as African violets and will bloom 
within six to nine months, depending 
upon growing conditions. Their leaves 
can be propagated as easily as African 
violet leaves. Rooted in sand, 
vermiculite or a mixture of the last two, 
they will produce blossoming plants in 
about the same space of time as seedlings. 

Plant slipper gloxinia seed just as you 
would other “‘dust-fine” seed and pot the 
seedlings (when large enough to handle) 


water, 


in a loose, porous soil, with some pieces 
bottom of the 
I use a mixture of one-third sand, one- 
and _ one-third 
gloxinias and African 


of charcoal in the pot. 


third good garden soil 


compost for my 


violets. Usually I add about a cup of 
bonemeal to one-half bushel of soil and a 
sprinkling of superphosphate. Leaf mold 
is good to use instead of compost, if you 
can get it. 

Gloxinias need plenty of 
should not be allowed to stand in water 
If you live where it is extra hot and dry 
try starting your gloxinias 


water, but 


in summer, 
into growth as early as possible in winte1 
so they will bloom in spring and early 
summer. The blooms will be better and 
last longer than in very hot weather. 

If my slipper gloxinias go dormant, 
after blooming, I store them in their pots 
in a basement where the temperature is 
around 60° F. I am careful to keep the 
soil slightly moist. Once I lost some tubers 
entirely because I did not realize how 
‘“bone-dry” soil can get in a warm base- 
ment. If the slipper gloxinias do not show 
signs of becoming dormant, I just let them 
grow until they bloom again. 

A small amount of fairly weak, complete 
liquid fertilizer every weeks or so 
wil] encourage more and larger blossoms. 
Of course, slipper gloxinias appreciate 
humidity, but I find them a bit 
tolerant of the hot, dry atmosphere of our 
living rooms than the others. They need 
strong light to keep them from growing 
leggy, but definitely dislike direct, hot 
Under fluorescent lights, however, 


they flourish. 


two 


more 


sun. 


Free consultant 


at Horticultural Hall. 


events sponsored by the Society. 


* Additional ‘Privileges 


Free use of the Society’s Library. Only mem- 
bers may borrow books (by mail if you wish 
— no matter where you live). 


service with horticultural 
experts by mail, by phone or by personal call 


All This for 
ONLY $5.00 


<€ 12 Issues of HORTICULTURE 
plus the 1954 Christmas Issue. 
(Subscription $3.00 a year) 

A Copy of the Yearbook }}> 
A Free ticket to the Spring Show 


(Regularly $1.50) 


A Free ticket to the Autumn Show 


(Regularly $.80) 


* Plus Privileges listed below. 
When You Give a Gift Member- 
ship in the Massachusetts Horticultural Society... 


cA CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 365 “DAYS 


port 
Gentlemen: 
Please enroll 


1955. 


Free admission to all lectures and special 


as a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for 


SONNE IRS 60. bio sic senocnas 
ROR asics aiasictea oka en dcoutnes 
PME Bosse coasassaccaes 


sg uae State 
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OUR 


1985 


SPRING CATALOG SHOWING 


UR OWNNURSERIES 
iINHOLLAND 


CREATIONS AND FINEST STANDARD VARIETIES OF 


de dager Superb Quality 
GLADIOLUS, LILIES, 
BEGONIAS, DAHLIAS 
and many other varieties 
of Bulbs, Tubers, etc... is now ready. 


1LL THE NEWEST 


For many years, nearly 85, de Jager Bulbs have been the stand- 
ard of Superb Quality in all parts of the World. Their high 
productivity and beautiful blooms have made them the choice 
of discriminating flower lovers everywhere. 


Constant experimenting and testing at our Heiloo, Holland 


Nurseries has enabled us to produce finer bulbs with each 


successive planting. 


Plant de Jager Bulbs for Assured Garden Loveliness. 


Bulbs Sent POSTPAID in the U.S. 


Y de Seager & Und, Src. 


SASBURY STREET. 5S HAMILTON 


MASS 


SEND TODAY FoR 


YOUR FRE 


1955 deJAGER SPRING CATAL 


HOME OFFICE at HEILOO, HOLLAND 








NEW Oregon-Grown 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM 


“Lucie Wilson” 


American-grown, healthy, virus-free bulbs that will 
long out last other strains. Bud count ranges from 
9 to 15 blooms per stalk grown outdoors, and 12 
to 18 blooms per stalk forced under glass. (Often 
2 to 3 stalks from a single bulb.) 


Proven far superior to Japanese grown Rubrums, 
bulbs are available to the gardener much earlier— 
in October 


Size 8-9 $11.00 per doz 
$85.00 per 100 
.++«+$17.00 per doz 


$65.00 per 50 


“ELLABEE”’ 


Outstanding NEW pure white strain of 
speciosum lily, $23.50 per doz. 


Size 10-11 


(Supply limited) 


New crop REGAL LARKSPUR seed now ovailable 
Listed in seporate colors in our spring 1954 catalog 


BURNETT BROS. INC. 
(Established 1905) 


92 Chambers Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-6138 


a ae 


It's easy to beautify your yard with amazing fast- 
acting STUMP-RID. Removes stumps quickly — 
eliminates digging, grubbing, chopping, burning. 
Send only $1.00 for 4 ounce package of STUMP- 
RID, enough to remove a large stump. Postage 
prepaid on cash orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SPECIAL . .. 3} STUMP-RID packages only $2.00. 
JOHN'S CO. ©® Dept. PP-2 «© Girard, Ii. 
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CONCRETE STATUAR 


Yard and 
Flower 
Table 


Bird Baths, Urns 
Garden Ornaments, 
Borders, . Bench and 
Sets can be made by you on 
your own premises with 
C.M.¢ easy-to-operate 
aluminum molds 


Write today for 


trated catalog. Don't 
if now 


CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
Dept. 
Hickory, North Carolina 


a 


»0-page illus- 
delay. Do 


9 
bs 
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ATTRACT BIRDS 
Many birds will come 
if you will offer them 
this feeder. Only $1.50 
stocked with seed and 
BIRD ATTRACTOR, 
postpaid to fourth 
Postal Zone. Beyond 
4th Zone, $1.70. Ideal 
Christmas presents 
Send a postcard for 
Folder H, 37 photos of 
many different feeders, 
perfect feeding trays 
and absolutely squirrel 
proof stations. Tested 
wild bird seed and 
foods, based on 40 
years of experience 





Bi, 
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r 
ie 


PINE SISKINS 
HOWES 


Bird Attractors 
2067 Perry Road 
NORWALK, CONN. 








Succeeding with Amaryllis 
From page 522 


will remain in good condition several 
days longer than fertilized ones. Some 
varieties possess greater substance than 
others and, under cool growing condi- 
tions with adequate moisture, a bloom 
may remain in good condition for a 
week or longer. 

Amaryllis is one of the plants most 
responsive to heat and light. It can 
be forced rapidly into bloom in a hot, 
humid greenhouse with supplemental 
lighting, or it can be held when in 
bud for several days in a cool (40° F.) 
house, then opened as if by magic 
within a few hours by placing it in 
a warm room. Its great flexibility and 
its huge, wide-open florets of many 
vivid colors make it an ideal exhibi- 
tion flower. 

When the plant is in bloom, it re- 
quires large amounts of water to keep 
it fresh and to supply the rapidly 
developing leaf growth. Check every- 
day and water as often as needed. Tall 
scapes require support since the blooms 
are heavy. Daily turning of the pot (if 
it happens to be in a window) will 
keep the scape straight. 


Remove scape after bloom 

After the scape has finished bloom- 
ing, remove it with a sharp knife and 
continue to care for the plant as in its 
pre-blooming days. If the room in 
which it is growing is warm (over 
60° F.), place the plant in a cooler 
location, if possible. Remember light 
is essential for proper growth. Long, 
narrow indicate insufficient 
light and high temperature. 

Since leaf growth will be rapid, 
regular watering is essential. When the 
danger of frost is past, either plunge 
the pot to the rim in soil outside or 
remove the bulb and root ball from 
the pot and plant it in a location 
where it gets the morning sun and 
partial shade during the heat of the 
day. Full sunlight will scald the tender 
leaves and reduce the possibility of 
bloom the following season. 

Summer care is essential but 
burdensome. The object in growing 
amaryllis is to have several scapes de- 
velop from each bulb. This is accom- 
plished by obtaining the maximum 
number of leaves during the growing 
season. In the axil of every fourth leaf 
a flower stalk may develop, depending 
on the care given the plant. Thus if 
your amaryllis plant develops three 
pairs of leaves, no flower can be ex- 


leaves 


not 


pected; if six pairs of leaves develop, 


one may expect two scapes; if ten 
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pairs develop, three or four scapes may 
develop. The embryo flowers develop, 
if water and plant food are sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the plant. 
If not, these specialized cells will not 
develop into flowering scapes. They 
will die and the plant will not flower 
the next season. 

Amaryllis are heavy feeders during 
the vegetative (leaf) period. Apply two 
or three tablespoonfuls of 5-10-10 or 
8-16-16 around the plant every two 
weeks and water often. If cow manure 
is available, place several inches of it 
around the bulb. Keep the plant grow- 
ing till the threat of frost is near. When 
the first cool autumn nights turn the 
foliage a deep green, bring the bulb 
into the house. Store it in a cool 
(40° F. or above), dry room. Do not 
remove the leaves; let them dry slowly. 
If there is no danger of freezing, forget 
about the plant until it is once again 
time to force it into bloom. It is most 
essential that the bulbs be given a 
period of 50 to 60 days rest; otherwise 
they will remain in a vegetative (leaf) 
phase. Once they are dormant, with 
foliage dead, the bulb will begin 
growth at the end of that period in a 
reproductive (flowering) phase. 

I repot my plants every year and 
find that it pays in larger flowers and 
better foliage. The huge bulb in a 
restricted pot utilizes most of the plant 
food and essential elements in the 
soil. Much of it is washed out by fre- 
quent watering. Knock the bulb out 
of the pot; remove old soil clinging to 
the roots (save all the roots) and repot 
with newly-mixed soil. Water and treat 
the bulb as if it were planted for the 
first time. 

Questions frequently asked are: 


) 


Why does my bulb bloom in alternate years. 
Usually because of poor culture, which 
does not allow sufficient leaf growth to 
develop. Hence flowering scapes which 
normally form in the axil of the fourth 
pair of leaves also fail to appear. The 
“flower primordia” blasts and dies. 

What causes the red areas on the leaves and 
scape? Cold water poured on the leaves and 
scape scald them, or the hot sun scalds 
tender leaves. Careful watering eliminates 
this. Likewise, proper planting and shad- 
ing in the early summer retards it. 

Why does the bulb fall over in the pot when 
the flower blooms? Where are the big roots that 
were on the bulb when I planted it? Over water- 
ing, excessive heat, low humidity are condi- 
tions which cause the scape to emerge 
rapidly. Wet soils rot the fleshy, storage- 
anchorage roots and inhibit new roots. 

Why isn’t my amaryllis big like Mrs. Brown’ s? 
Get a good hybrid or named variety and 
your flowers will be large like Mrs. Brown’s. 
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LIFETIME PLASTIC MARKERS 


@ Acclaimed by leading hybridizers, 
nurserymen and home growers of 
Roses, Iris, Chrysanthemums, house 
plants, shrubs, trees, etc. Ideal for 
conservatories, arboretums, and bo- 
tanical gardens. Made of durable, 
heavy gauge, molded white plastic. 
Guaranteed to withstand all kinds 
of weather. Write on them with pen- 
cil, will not come off. Yet can 
be cleaned and re-used (a little PRICES 
scouring powder on a damp cloth). 





75 100 500 


« 42” Vertical Pot or Border Stake | $1.00 | $1.25|$ 5.00 
« 2” x 5” Horizontal Pot or Border Stake. . 2.00} 2.50} 10.00 
¢ 6” Vertical Pot or Border Stake | 1.60} 2.00 9.00 
¢ 2” Horizontal Tie on Tag 1.30} 1.65 7.00 
¢ 3” Horizontal Tie on Tag 1.60} 2.00 9.00 
Yo" x 2’’ Notched Tie on Tag 1.00 1.25 475 
22" x 8” Tee Stake $1.75|$3.00| 4.25| 5.00} 21.00 
3” x 12” Tee Stake $1.80} 3.00} 5.40 —}| 9.00} 37.50 
18’ Galvanized Stake for D & E (not 











m-CrmmoOne> 














1.00] 2.00} 3.75| 5.25| 7.00} 30.00 





Write for Quantity Prices 
ABOVE PRICES POSTPAID IN UNITED STATES ° ° . NO C.O.D.'S PLEASE 


Sample assortment: 55 markers $1.00. In- * *D—2” tags available in red, yellow, green, 
cludes 10 each of ABCDF 5 each of H. blue or white. 


Gro-Quick also manufacturers Weed Wand, soil 
heating cable, thermostats, seed-soers and plant ties 


Dept. H2, 10342 LANARK 
GRO- QUICK SALES DETROIT 24, AICO ANN ‘TUXEDO 2-8013 


In Canada: C. A. CRUICKSHANK, TORONTO 12 

















$20 Per Month Buys This 
ALUMINUM 
GREENHOUSE 


NO DOWN PAYMENT 


SIZE 10 BY 11 FT. — $594.00 
OTHERS INCLUDING CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
TYPES FROM $339 OR $12.00 PER MONTH 


Why not “easy pay” your new greenhouse. It's the 
logical way to buy this lifetime investment. Made of 
aluminum alloyed for greatest strength and re- 
sistance to corrosion. Nothing to give out or wear 
out. Never needs paint—It's maintenance-free. 


Easy-to-put up anywhere with stainless steel bolts 
and screws. Nothing to cut or fit. No putty glazing. 
No expensive foundation needed with our wall kit. 
* Automatic Ventilation and heat available for any 
crop or climate. 


The greatest producer of plants and flowers. Made 
by Lord & Burnham, builders of florist, park, and 
estate greenhouses since 1856. 

Send for Cotalog No. 70-N. * Optional Equipment 


sscrons » Jord é Burnham » 


ce St Cothorine 


| FRBMere4e = ORNAMENTAL TREES ond SHRUBS... 
oy, FRUIT TREES and ROSES for every loca- 
| B En tion in your garden — described and 
A . } “bee y illustrated in our 32-page color catalog 
Rare Begonias, Fancy-leaf Geraniums, ' MB for modern gardeners. Send for a copy 
Orchids, Crossandra, Eucharis, etc. today before you buy. 
Illustrated catalog on request. oh ams 
PEARCE SEED CO. ¢, ms 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. J 


r So 
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YOU can develop such beauty with the 

Camellias listed below and with those 

offered in our catalog, which describes 
each variety 


NEW — RARE —HARDY 


CAMELLIA SASANQUA 


PINK LASSIE—AGNES O. SOLOMON—SHINONOME 
CRIMSON TIDE—TANZA—HIRYO 
One of each to a customer. Habit of growth makes it difficult 
to offer these scarce varieties (some dwarf) in one large size 
Most will be 12 to 18 inches, or 2 yr. plonts. 
Any 3 for $5.00 All 6 for $9.00 
ii li ill li tl 
JEAN MAY—PINK SNOW—SHOWA NO SAKAE 
SHISHIGASHIRA—CHO JIGURUMA—HIODOSHI 
LITTLE GEM—HINO DE GUMO—NARUMI GATA 
TOTENK O— SHICHIFUKU JIN—RYOMEN BENI 
2 year plants, branched or 12 to | 8 inches 
5 for $6.00 10 for $10.00 
WE PAY PACKING AND SHIPPING COSTS. NO C.O.D.'S. 
A metal label with each plant. Also planting information. 
All plants in this ad are from pot-grown and bed-grown 
stock, and will be shipped bare-root to insure more root 
system and better packing. 


BARRIOS NURSERY 


Dept. H SEMMES, ALABAMA 


geo PLANT HORMONES ~< 
+ 


For gardeners who have their own 
formulas or wish to experiment, we 
offer these pure, undiluted plant 
hormones: 


$2.00/gram 

Acid $2.50/gram 

Acid $3.00/gram 
Acid $2.50/oz 

Acid $2.50/oz 
Acid $2.50/ 


Indole-Acetic Acid 
Indole-Butyric 
Indole-Propionic 
Naphthalene- Acetic 
Trichlorophenorxyacetic 
Trichlorophenory propionic 


Naphthalene-Acetamide $4.75/oz 
Chioromethyiphenoxyacetic Acid $4.00, 
. 


Dichlorophenoryacetic Acid $3.00/\ Ib 


th order ve y postage 


Cash w pay p 
C.O.D. shipments postage extra 


Inquire for 


EASTERN CHEMICAL CORP. 


34-H Spring Street, Newark 4, N. J. 


OOOO OOOO S 


COMPOST 


50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 

Activator is entirely natural; 
earthy compost from leaves, grass 
clippings, garden waste, hay, straw, sawdust, manures if 
available. Alittle does much. Keeps full strength until used. 

Send only $1. for enough to activate up to two tons, 
plus complete instructions including “SECRETS OF 
SAWDUST" and special 32-page booklet, “GARDEN- 
ING IN GOD'S WAY." 

ORDER BY MAII 


BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. 341, Towson, Md. 


exp mental chemicals 


Compost 


Burkleigh 
organic. Makes sweet 


rODAY. We pay delivery 
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Plant Soctettes 


| een there are almost as many spe- 
cialized plant societies in our country 
as there are states in the Union. In fact, the 
rise of these specialized groups has been 
phenomenal, particularly during the past 
decade. Old like the American 
Rose Society, the American Iris Society, 
the American Peony 
others, date back to the beginning of the 
century. Their contributions in organizing 
flower the level and 
| publishing handbooks, bulletins and spe- 


timers, 


Society and a few 


shows on national 
cialized magazines have been notable. In 
many instances, individual members have 
conducted long-range research projects in 
the culture of their favorite flower, in dis- 
ease control and in the development of new 
varieties. As a result, enthusiastic amateurs 
have popularized roses, iris and peonies, 
besides dozens of other kinds of plants, 
thus bringing them to the attention of the 
gardening public in general. 

Che rise and development of the special 
plant societies is easily understood when we 
consider the enduring qualities of gar- 

| deners. Most amateurs are first attracted to 
growing plants through the appeal of some 
particular flower. It is only natural that in 
attempting to broaden their knowledge 
| they should organize to exchange ideas. 
rhe rapid growth in membership, stim- 
ulated by the sharing of knowledge, has 
made possible the spreading of information 


about gardening on a vast scale. Plants like 
the episcia, the gloxinia, the fuchsia and 
the epiphyllum, which were grown by 
comparatively few amateurs 10 or 15 years 
ago, have been accorded sudden promi- 

nence, as indicated by the rise of separate 
} societies whose members are specializing 
| in their culture with avid enthusiasm. 

As a result, the entire field of horticulture 
has taken on new significance all over the 
world. With the exchange of information 

between members of these societies in our 
country and those beyond our borders, an 
extraordinary kind of international good 


on the Increase 


will is rapidly developing. In fact, it has 
often been said that if our representatives, 
who sit around the peace table, from time 
to time, had gardening as a common inter- 
est, their decisions and attitudes might be 
considerably different from those we see 
recorded every day. 
Furthermore, with 
number of specialized plant societies, new 


the increase in the 


hobbies have been discovered by an ever 
increasing number of people facing retire- 
ment. Some have so developed their par- 
ticular plant interests that they are now 
earning part-time incomes from growing 
their favorite flowers. The African Violet 
Society, which has been cited as the fastest 
growing plant organization in America, 
having acquired nearly 15,000 members in 
less than 10 years, is a prime example. 

Specialization in the culture of 
plants has helped materially to develop a 
new group of experts. With the passing of 
time, various plant societies have had 
the opportunity to recognize these authori- 
ties with awards for their achievements. 
At the same time, the ever- 
increasing interest in special groups of 
plants, both our state universities and pri- 
vate institutions have expanded new fields 
of research. Indeed, the rise of the special 
plant societies has been a boon to every 
phase of horticultural endeavor, and there 
seems to be no limit to the developments 
which we can expect in the future. 

Anyone developing a specialized inter- 
est in a particular plant, no doubt will find 
a national society which he can join. And 


pet 


because of 


if he is really serious about his hobby, he 
will find it helpful to own a copy of ‘“The 
Directory of American Horticulture” (pub. 
by the American Horticultural Council), 
which lists all the specialized plant socie- 
ties, in addition to an abundance of helpful 
information regarding test gardens, trial 
grounds, garden centers and much addi- 
tional information of value to dyed-in-the- 


D. J. F. 


wool gardeners. 





ers and trees and other pertinent information. 


easy use. 


Order today from HORTICULTURE’S 





The Directory of American Horticulture +1.00 


{ Published by The American Horticultural Council} 


A handy reference book listing organizations, plant societies, trial grounds, arboretums, state flow- 


The Flower Color Detector *1.00 


A color chart that makes color descriptions of flowers easy to describe. Complete with mask or 


SPECIAL OFFER — ONE COPY OF EACH FOR $1.50 
BOOK DEPT., 300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 








‘Make Top-Soil Out of Sub-Soil” 


Transform humus-poor soil into fertile lawn or 
gorden soil. Just work in HY PER-HUMUS, 
Nature's Organic Soil Vitelizer 

Write for Top-Soil Bulletin 


*x* COMPANY X 80x 24, NEWTON, N.J 











Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Frankland Street, Hopkinton, Mass. 


Brown & Winter Streets 
Weston 93, Mass. 


Hopkinton 2011 WEllesley 5-3431 
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NOW Anvoue cAN MAKE cOMPOST— 


Way of Life with Roses anytime; anywhere EASILY! 


_—— 
Don’t burn leaves — or throw away a single coffee 


_——7 A) 
° » £92 
From page ILI 6.) ground or kitchen scrap. Turn it all into rich topsoil 
. ‘ Gi quickly this easy way; right in the garden if you wish! 
Floradora and Charlotte Armstrong, Na 
—- ‘a a wees = Composting once was tedious and time-consum- 
heard of its consistent performance, D ing work. Now, with AetivO, you can turn all 
Rae ae FP ~ _ eee kinds of vegetable and animal wastes into rich 
accepted it with delight from Germain’s | soll-bullder dn the garden any month of the year 
of Los Angeles and flew it home to ee See oo 
England. Plans for building cabinet given ™ 
; we . RI “REE witl ize — $2.95 
About his own new varieties this KAW caen “7k come oe 
rose breeder is equally enthusiastic. : Sadon, Gitgdion Sxtens, fer com- FF 
— . ) ae hh plete free details, and phone your : 
This year he has made nearly 5,000 dealer now. Best trial siz . ,No. 20, for : 


2 tons waste, only $5.95 postpaid. 





‘rossings, | yubts 3 ore an two 
crossing yut doubts if more th Te en BRECK’S igi SUMMER ST. 
will be worth propagating, for unless @ handy cabinet like this 

RELIABLE SINCE 18186 BOSTON MASS. 


the new breed can pass the most 
stringent tests of color, scent, shape _ 
and vigor, he sees no point in add- ‘ — ee 
ing to the vast profusion of existing WALDOR Aluminum 
varieties. GREENHOUSES 

Mr. Wheatcroft watches with inter- 
est the ‘‘Blue Rose” developments oc- 
curring in different parts of the world, 
pays tribute to such American exam- 
ples as the Lavender Pinocchio, but 
grins mysteriously as he mentions his 
own blue rose to be displayed this 








Since 1946—THE BEST GREENHOUSES 
AVAILABLE—ANY WHERE! 


YEARS of pleasure—and profit if you wish—with a 


vear. : ‘ : 
I superb greenhouse that is really inexpensive! Easily 


The Wheatcroft blue rose, to be I if } ~emem 8 6erected—easily extended—all styles and sizes-— 
called Prelude. will be an orchid- ae ! “eA home and commercial models. A lovely and perma- 
. nent improvement to the home grounds. 


Write for illustrated brochure No. 187 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Box 1810 Salem, Massachusetts 


for the coming fall. After that, deeper | wet = - e 
and better shades of blue will assuredl\ ee a ee bre i Nive Mir iv = iy "Myr 2. "Miyy Dar 2 Myr a 


mauve of unusual distinction. ‘*This,”’ 
he savs, “is a winner without doubt, 
and we shall have 6,000 plants ready 





follow.” bis , , 

With a lyrical, Kipling-esque sim- Christmas Decoratives 
neti ag erga carnage vel ec Boxes of Long Leaf Pine Boughs and Cones, Smilax, Mistletoe, 
-cserthe deri gesnet gees Revamp A Holly, Yaupon, Magnolia Leaves, and Spanish Moss expertly 
packed and shipped prepaid anywhere East of the Mississippi 
River. These Boxes make a timely and acceptable gift at Christmas. 


horticulturist’s prose version of “IF.” 
No mere summery occupation, rose 
erowing is a wavy of life, insists the 
side-whiskered master .. . LARGE BOX (36x 16x éin) $5.00 MEDIUM BOX (30x 12x 4 in) $3.50 


oa a -velenmalegery quan eter rs 4 ORTON PLANTATION Dept. H, P.O. Box 270, Wilmington, N. C. 


I nelish nursery, when the mud 1s thick, 


" ens GRIND LEAVES, COMPOST, SOIL P a 
plants, stand soaking in the rain — WITH PORTABLE ; . 


plough cheerfully onward, knowing there W-W COMPOST 


are thousands of waiting enthusiast G R ; N D £ R 
MAKES POTTING 

“an the spring you're not too proud for SOIL WITHOUT 

nad ADDITIONAL 

ATTACHMENTS 

Shreds, screens 

grinds compost, sod 

leaves and cuttings 


; yy 
ready for your deliveries 
g frig manure and swinging it or 


can thrill to the simple jobs that a 
er 


: . , 7 , ; 
oy of 15 may do, and labor at them the way you want #3 


Poe an . ie senthaet lef o the them. Prepares or- Riga? Ae . 
Ee, Re, See See vane matter for composting and mulch Mes com =| English Holly Ideal for Christmas 
work pall . post or other fertilizer with soil Separates trash 
‘END it to friends as gifts and use it for your own 
home decorating. Oregon holly is tops in quality 
ae ‘ $124.50 less motor and belt Long branches carefully selected for perfection, 
utting, staking or tying-up, you can loot guard; $178 with 2 h. p filled with bright scarlet berries. Shipped freshly cut, 
on your coarsened hands, and see some a de ea tO a oe treated a and ag ola? drop during 
the lovely rose that summer u Write for literature, name holidays ac ed in gift boxes. Shipped seigery 
of deoler No. 1 box 20 x 9 x 4 $3.00; No. 2 box 24 x 10x 4% 
$3.75; No. 3 box 30 x 12 x 6 $6.75; Sample box $1.2< 


WwW GRINDER CORP. N. Van Hevewincen Growers, P. O. Box sov76-H, 


Dept.J Portland 13, Oregon. 
Wichita, Kansas {NR A ASA A RR BE SES A 


Gas or electric powered 


wether hoeing, or lilling, budding, 
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MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


OUR COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 
is asking for the 
Society names of people who have 
made an contribution to 
horticulture ia Michigan; and nomina- 
tions of outstanding gardens and open 
award ot 
merit Prof. 
H. O. Wurrremore, Chairman, Dept. ot 
Lands ape Architecture, l niversity ol 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


recommendations to 


outstanding 


areas for recognition by an 


Please send suggestions to 


THE GARDEN LIBRARY OF MICH- 
IGAN our members 
with the newest in garden books 
available are leaflets, pamphlets and clip- 
pings on timely subjects A phone call 
(Lorain 7-4424) or card to the Librarian 
(address below) will bring these materials 
to members at a special library rate of 


is ready to serve 


also 


postage 


CHRISTMAS GIFT MEMBERSHIPS 
are now being received. Please send in 
names of those to whom vou wish to give 
a membership as a Christmas gift, so that 
may be sent in time for 


a gilt card 


Christmas, with your name and greetings. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FEES 
Individual $4.00 
Dual (man and wite) 5.00 
THE WHITE HOUSE 

Belle Isle, Detroit 7, Michigan 








ana s a8 


RHODODENDRONS — 


IN SCOTLAND 


Mr. E. H. M. Cox 
noted Rhododendron 
expert and horticulturist 
Glendoick, Perth, Scotland 
will open 
the winter lecture series 
of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
with a 


kodachrome-illustrated lecture 


Tuesday, November 9 
at 8 P.M. 
Horticultural Hall 


Boston 


THE PUBLIC IS INVITED 


SBS SBE ESR ESBSESESE S| 
SESBESBSBSBSBSBSESBSBS SE BSB 


| 
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Clippings from 


Christmas Bazaar 


funds for its many projects, 


Garden 


To raise 
the Rhode 
Clubs is planning a Christmas Bazaar 
Show to be held at the 
Providence Plantation Club, 8 Abbott 
Park Place, Providence, November 16. 
Fashion Shows will take place at 11:30 
and 3:00, and gifts may be purchased at 
Garden 


Island Federation of 


and Fashion 


numerous booths and a large 
Shop. Mrs. George Adams of Cranston is 


chairman 


Top Honor For Roses 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Rose Society held at Syracuse, N. Y., 
recently, the Society’s Gold Certificate 
was awarded to Fashion, a coral-peach 
floribunda, and dark red 
floribunda. This top award of the Society 
is given to a rose only after it has been 


Carrousel, a 


widely grown in all sections of the country 


for several years. 


Horticultural Art Exhibit 


“Horticultural Subjects in Painting, 
Drawing and Other Media” is the subject 
of the exhibition to be staged by the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Rooms at 389 Suburban Station Building, 
1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia, 
November 15-16 and 18-19, from 9 a.m. 


The exhibit is open to the public. 


Society in its 


to 5 P.M 


Lily Show Awards 


The 7th annual Lily Show of the North 


American Lily Society held in Seattle, 
Washington in mid-July was outstanding 
for the 
quality of the new hybrids exhibited. Jan 


de Graaff, originator of Empress of India, 


sizeable number and _ superior 


a velvety red resulting from a cross be- 
tween L. speciosum and L. auratum was given 
the “Best of the Show” 


Shride of Seattle was cited for 


award. C. L. 
his variety 
Port Wine, a notable deep wine-colored 
martagon hybrid. President La Vern 
Freimann, Bellingham, Washington had 
several prize-winning trumpets including 
Seattle 54, yellow with ruffled petals and 
Marion Freimann a combination of pure 
yellow and pink. Quantities of superbly 


lilies were shipped from various 
parts of the country and the rarely seen 
L. nobilis 
tion by the Japanese Lily Growers Asso- 
ciation. More than a thousand croft lilies, 


staged by the Pacific Bulb Growers Assoc., 


vrown 


was included in the collec- 


mun 


were arranged on the stage against a red- 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


wood glade. The show was sponsored by 
the Puget Sound Lily Society and Men’s 
Garden Clubs of Seattle and Everett and 
was staged under the direction of C. L. 
Shride of Seattle. Officers elected were: 
President Arno H. Nehrling, Boston, Mass.; 
vice-president, La Verne Freimann, Bel- 
lingham, Wash.; vice-president, Charles A. 
Best, Toronto, Ont.; treasurer, Ralph 
Warner, Milford, Conn.; secretary, Miss 
Alida Livingston, Oyster Bay, N. Y. Di- 
rectors for the next three years are: P. M. 
Byam, Toronto, Ont.; William Crosby 
Horsford, Charlotte, Vt.; John Pickart, 
Sumner, Wash. 


Holly Society Meeting 

The 15th meeting of the Holly Society 
of America will be held in Millville, N. J., 
November 11-12. Among the events will 
be the dedication by the city of Millville of 
eight holly murals, the work of Forrest C. 
Crooks of Doylestown, Penna., in the 
Holly Room of the YMCA. Speakers at 
the business meeting will include Dr. 
H. Harold Hume, Ambrose Brownell and 
Dr. George S. Avery 


Highest Rose Award 


The highest honor which the American 
Rose Society Gold Medal, 
was recently presented to Roy E. Shepherd 
of Medina, Ohio, for “distinguished service 
to Old Roses and thei Mr. 
Shepherd, who has devoted more than 
25 vears to growing roses, developed one 
of the world’s outstanding collections of 
rose species and old-fashioned varieties, 
which he the Park of 
Roses at Columbus, Ohio. recent 
book, The History of the Rose, 
history, genealogy and culture is indeed a 


bestows, its 


history”. 


new 


His 


covering rose 


donated to 


monumental contribution 


Christmas Decorations Show 
The 


ciety, with the cooperation of the Four 
Seasons Garden Club, will hold its annual 
Christmas Decorations Show in the Rooms 
of the Society, 389 Suburban Station Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Dec. 6-10 
will be arrangements for every part of the 
house and Christmas novelties, along with 
wreath and door decorations. Anne Werts- 
ner Wood, author of Make Your Own Merry 
Christmas, will stage the exhibition, with 
the assistance of the Four Seasons Garden 
Club, a group of 25 outstanding flower 


Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 


Featured 


arrangers from the Philadelphia area. 


HORTICULTURE 








Arno Nehrling Honored 
In recognition of his outstanding con- If you like RHODODENDRONS | The A : 
tributions to horticulture throughout his and AZALEAS - ee 


lifetime of service, Arno H. Nehrling, Join the American Orchid Society Inc 
ciety, ; 


Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts : 
i i Rhododendron Society cordially invites you to 


Horticultural Society, has been awarded 
the Tessie K. Scharps Memorial Life Chapters located throughout 


Membership in The Horticultural Society the countsy GROW ORCHIDS 


of New York for the year 1954. Mr aie ye Pam include 50-page 

aneing, well anown on his leadership in Send Dues to National Headquarters, AS A HOBBY ! 
practically every phase of horticulture The American Rhododendron 
throughout the country, has directed the Society, 3514 N. Russet St., Portland 
programs of the Massachusetts Horticul- 17, Oregon. For free brochure on the American 


tural Society for nearly a quarter of a z Orchid Society, Inc., its publications 


| 
| AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 


C S . | Aaseal orongg g os Soe to all _ AMERICAN 
? ,, Fr , s wis Oo join © ftormai application required. - a ~ nla r 
onway Symposium Four bulletins a year to members. ORCHID SOCIETY, 


J. Gregory Conway, nationally fa- HANDBOOK OF THE PEONY 25¢ Botanical Museum of Harvard University 


mous flower arranger and lecturer, Send check for membership to Secretary Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
Box No. 1, Rapidan, Virginia 











century. 7 ; 
and services, write to: 











will conduct a Flower Arrangement 
Symposium at Horticultural Hall 
Boston, under the auspices of the 


Garden Club Federation of Massa- - : IS » . f 
chusetts. An Invitation to IR LOVERS. 


Monday, November 22 
11:00 a.m. Lecture $3.00 Do you know that as a member of the American Iris Society you enjoy the following benefits. 
-" Japanese Design” + Large, illustrated Quarterly bulletin, covering information enabling you to select the best of the 
‘ . rs new irises as well as the most desirable of the standard sorts. 
2:00 P.M, Lecture $3.00 ¢ Cultural information, arrangement of plantings in gardens, color combinations, notes on inter- 
esting species, suggestions to hybridizers, historical and breeding records, exhibition policies, 


Ideas for Christmas annual lists of favorite varieties and award winners, etc. 
Decorations” ¢ Question and Answer Department to help solve your personal iris problems. 
Invitation to attend the Society's Annual Convention (held at iris blooming time each year). 


Tuesday, November 23 « Visit noted iris gardens and participate in discussions at the Annual Convention. 
¢ Rental of kodachrome slides for Garden Club Programs — rental fee, $5.00 — available to all 


10:00 a.m. Beginner *s Clinic Garden Club and other Garden Groups. 
$6.00 Annual Membership — $goo 


2:00 p . ini 
<:UU P.M Advanced Clinic Make check payable to the American Iris Society or write for further information to 
GEDDES DOUGLAS, Secretary 


JOIN Now... AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 


3902 HILLSBORO ROAD, NASHVILLE 12, TENN. 








$6.00 











Geddes Douglas, Secretary 











COMING EVENTS 


Give Round Joy 


Vou. 35-7. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthemum Year ’ 
< / ‘ ‘ . 4 « J A] 9 
Show, Penna. Horticultural Soc., Field This < hrist mn 2S 
House, warthmore College The ideal gift for gardening friends and rela- 
Nov. 3-7. Amherst, Mass. 42nd Annual . a : = 
tes tives ...membership in the AMERICAN Rose 
Hort. Show, Univ. of Mass 
Vov. 3-28. New York. Chrysanthemum 
Show, “A Reflection of Old Japan,” 
N. Y. Botanical Garden, Bronx Park 
wv. WW p riving > sal , : ; ; 
oo. 10. V. ¥. Th wage lower Show, @ 1955 American Rose Annual. published in the spring, 
Horticultural Soc. of N. Y., Colonnades Cultural articles by national authorities. Proof of 
» . {) » . - . 
Ballroom, Essex House, 59th St. near the Pudding — comments on new roses tested in 
th Ave nay 5 home gardens. Color illustrations of the new roses. 
Vou. 17-12. Millville, \. 7. Meeting. Holly 
Soc. of Am 
Vov. 13-14. Florence, S. C. Camellia Show, 
Men’s Camellia Club of Pee Dee rose events, 
? ? C ( uiladel phi : - ; i 4 
Vov. 15-16 and 18-19. Philadelphia. ““Horti e@ Invitations to rose shows. members’ gardens and 
ee a +8 ation 
cultural — us ’ I nag Drawing the Society’s semi-annual national meetings. 
& Other Media.” Penna. Horticultural : 
Soc., 389 Suburban Station Bldg @ Advice on individual rose problems. a ial manne ae 
: : embership for wand the 
Vow. 16. Providence, R. 1. Christmas Bazaar e Buyer's Guide and Guide for Beginners 1954 American Rose Annual, 


. rie 
& Fashion Show, R. I. Federation of , 1956 Rese Annus! aud aneen= 
el se of extensive lending library. bership for3 years 815.00 


Society (a non-profit organization of 14,500 
members). Both amateur and expert rose 


growers will enjoy these benefits: 


e@ Monthly American Rose Magazine. Profit by the 
experiences of hobbyists and professionals. News of 


Garden Clubs, Providence Plantation 


Club, 8 Abbott Park Place 


Vov. 20-21. Sumter, S. C. Camellia Show, ' N . 
rng ae The American Rose Society 


South Carolina Camellia Sox 
Dec. 2-4. Cleveland, O. 4th Annual Meeting. 1018 ROSELEA PLACE, COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 


Plant Prop. Soc., Wade Park Manor 


1955 Dues only $4.50 e Three Years $13.00 
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Add a Festive Touch to Christmas 


ONES of every size and variety, nuts of 
various kinds and fruits both dry and 
fresh as well as an amazingly large 

group of seed pods provide the primary sources 
of supply for decorating Christmas greens to- 
day. In addition to these materials, one needs 
only ingenuity, imagination and a feeling for 
good taste to make decorations for the Christ- 
mas Holidays. 

On the page opposite are ten suggestions 
gathered from the Annual Christmas Greens 
Sale of the New England Farm and Garden 
Association, held each year in Horticultural 
Hall, under the direction of Mrs. John Cun- 
ningham. (The dates this year are December 
15 and 16). Wreaths and swags of every descrip- 
tion are made by groups of farm women in 
New England and shipped to Boston each year 
in late November. Then they are decorated for 
the sale by Mrs. Cunningham’s corps of assist- 
ants, who range in age from newly-weds to 
great-grandmothers. All profits realized from 
the sale of these greens are used for scholar- 
ships in the agricultural colleges of New Eng- 
land. 

From all over America and the tropics as 
well, many kinds of fascinating leaves, seed 
pods, cones, grasses and herbs are available to 
embellish Christmas greens. Some are most 
suitable in their natural state, and others are 
silvered, or gilded, or swashed with white paint. 
Among the ornamental materials used to add 
lustre to greens are the seed pods of lotus, pop- 
pies, honey locust and many kinds of tropical 
plants. Coconut husks, Hawaiian roses and the 
cones of the sequoia and Carolina and Wes- 


tern pines are also prime favorites. The larger 


cones, when cut in sections, make attractive 
rosettes. 

Such broad-leaved evergreens as leucothoe, 
mahonia, evergreen euonymus and all kinds of 
holly are particularly desirable. The crinkly- 
leaved English holly, both the green and the 
variegated form, with its large, showy berries, 
lends itself to many uses. Pale gray eucalyptus 
leaves on rosy stems, from Georgia, pittosporum 
branches and magnolia leaves from the South 
and dried grasses from the New England hills 

all can be combined to create distinctive 
effects. Other materials to use include teasel, 
heather, acorns, fresh fruits, kumquats, crab- 
apples, berries of various kinds, including blue 


juniper and red pyracantha and artificial fruits 


of many kinds. 

In making swags, like the one illustrated at 
the top of the opposite page, white pine and 
spruce cones were used. The pine cones were 
cut in several sections to give a daisy-like or 
rosette effect. Walnuts and acorns have been 
added in abundance to give variety and texture 
to the design. 

The Della Robbia wreath featuring gilded 
leaves and fruits was composed of waxed grapes, 
lemons, apples, pears, kumquats and cones of 
white pine — all of which were sewn to a cloth- 
covered wire frame. 

The large star was made by cutting large 
cones in segments. When the entire star had 
been assembled, it was sprayed with gold paint. 

Note the holly wreath in the lower left corner. 
The fruits have been arranged in clusters for 
accent. The smallest wreath of all, illustrated 
opposite, is made of club mosses with partridge 
berries giving color to this miniature piece. 
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Hybrid Cypripedium Orchid Golden Lycoris 


4 OGRAPHS BY 


TRY THESE IN YOUR GREENHOUSE 


Camellia Lady V ansittart Hybrid Cattleya Orchid 




















Color and Variety Under Glass 


Mary Noble, Author of “Plants Indoors’’ 


ost home garden greenhouses 

are on the small side. At 

least, they are always too 
small, no matter what the size. And 
yet, nine ten of them hold 
an amazing assortment of plants. The 
gardener who intends to be a specialist 
almost always winds up with some 
companion plants. There may be a 
hundred different plants in a 9 x 15- 
foot greenhouse, and all will prosper 
providing they all have the same 
basic requirements. 

Any adventurous gardener can find 
many unusual plants to broaden the 
horizon within his house of glass. 
Yet, the secret of success lies in the 
choice of compatible plants 

Even in a small house a slight varia- 
tion of conditions can be provided. 
Some of the panes may be 
painted heavier than others. The light- 
loving plants may be hung up high, 
while shade-tolerant kinds can be 
grown under the benches. Watering 
can be done individually, plant by 
plant. The temperature will vary a 
few degrees in different parts of the 
house, so that the minor wishes of 
individual plants can be catered to 
in a limited way. However, the tem- 
perature range of the house is the 
deciding factor in plant selection. The 
must make a choice of the 
to maintain, and 


out of 


glass 


gardener 
climate he wishes 
then choose his plants accordingly. 


Cool and Warm Greenhouse 


For purposes of plant selection, 
greenhouses may be divided into two 
groups. A house con- 
is one in which the 
60° F. 


which it 


temperature 
sidered ““warm”’ 
night is 
one in 


minimum at about 
A “cool” house is 
is often much lower, with the maximum 
at about 60 degrees. 

Exciting and unusual tropical plants 
from all over the world are available 
today from American firms, and a 
warm greenhouse can be a veritable 
paradise of glamorous plants. 

Orchids are among the most exotic 
of glasshouse plants that are enjoying 
considerable popularity with ambitious 
home gardeners. There are orchids 
for the warm house, and orchids for 
the cool house, but the two kinds do 
not mix very well, even though they 
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are very happy growing with othe 
warm or cool plants, as the case may 
be. 

The cattleyas are, of course, the 
favorites among the warm orchids. 
The hybrids have been developed to 
a remarkable degree of perfection, 
and each new generation brings im- 
provements. Cattleya hybrids include 
bi-generic and tri-generic crosses, such 
as laeliocattleya (Le.), brassocattleya 
(Bc.) and brassolaeliocattleya (Blc.). 
Some of the cattleya hybrids bloom 
three times in two 


twice a year, or 


years, and so even a dozen plants 


year-round 
were 


almost 
various 


would _ provide 
bloom if the 


represented in the selection. 


Try Vanda Orchids 


Ihe strap-leaf vanda orchids are 
enjoying extreme popularity in warm 


seasons 


greenhouses. They, too, bloom two or 
three times a year, and some of the 
new hybrids are in flower almost 
continuously because of the long-last- 
ing quality of the blooms. At our 
house, a vanda Manila has had four 
spikes of lovely pink flowers since 
last February, and each spike lasted 
about six weeks. Phalaenopsis, too, 
are wonderful for winter flowers in a 
warm house. 

The cypripediums (ladyslippers) fall 
into two distinct groups those for 
either the warm the cool 
house — and choice of varieties must 
be made according to conditions. Gen- 
erally speaking, the mottled-leaved 
hybrids are warm-growing, and the 
plain foliage kinds are cool. However, 
the hybridizers have mixed some of 
them, and almost all having any strain 
of warm blood will grow well at the 
higher temperature range. Cypripe- 
diums are extraordinary flowers be- 
cause of their unusual colors — shell 
pink, lemon yellow, rich brown, ma- 
roon red and bright green. A single 
flower may last two months in perfect 


house or 


condition. 

A cool orchid house can be equally 
as colorful as a warm house, though 
orchids are generally thought of as 
requiring high temperatures. Odonto- 
glossums, miltonias and masdevallias 
are cool house orchids, and while 
they are not very compatible with 


the warm house orchids, they get 
along well with other cool plants. 
Camellias and azaleas, which we 
grow outdoors here in the south, 
most appropriate for the cool green- 
house elsewhere in the country. In 
borderline locations, many 
roll their container-grown 
into the greenhouse during 
weather. Continual favorites are Lady 
Van Sittart, Pink Perfection and 
Mathotiana Rubra. New introductions 
that have been well received are 
White Daikagura (Joshua Youtz), 
Mrs. Hooper Connell (a sport of Alba 
Plena), Frank Gibson and Pearl Max- 
well. These are all of the japonica 
group. Sasanqua camellias and the 


are 


growers 
camellias 
severe 


new reticulatas also deserve space. 
Camellias chosen in variety 
provide blooms from November until 
May, and azaleas likewise. A lovely 
effect can be had with azaleas trained 
to standards. Plants grown this way 
presented a spectacular display in 
the Royal Greenhouses in Brussels, 
and show what can be done under 
glass. Camellias and azaleas are not 
suitable for the warm greenhouse, 
though sometimes azaleas are brought 
into the heat for forcing into bloom 


can 


Some Unusual Bulbs 


Bulbs, are 
to temperature. The golden yellow 
nerine (Lycoris aurea), a hardy bulb 
for the cool house, makes a gorgeous 
showing in the fall, with its brilliant 
blooms atop naked stems. The foliage 
develops during the winter months, 
and bulbs must be kept dry during 
the summer when dormant. Cool green- 
house bulbs such as tulips, hyacinths 
and daffodils are not suitable for the 
warm house unless previously refrig- 
erated and brought in for forcing. 

However, the warm house grower 
need not grieve for these cool bulbs, 
because the tropical bulbs which do 
not require chilling are numerous 
and exotic. There is the startling blood 
lily (Haemanthus katherinae) with its 
red fireball flowers, calla lilies to grow 
in pots, ismene and eucharis lilies, to 
mention a few. 

Gloriosas are among the most color- 
ful of the tropical bulbs. Here in 

See next page 


too, chosen according 
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Special 
INTRODUCTORY 


0 


TO READERS OF 
HORTICULTURE 
MAGAZINE 


3 Flowering-size 
ORCHID PLANTS 
including 
White, White with colored 
lip, and Lavender 


Regular Value $33.00 
SPECIAL PRICE 


*17.50 


we 
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QUALITY ORCHIDS 


World's Largest Breeders 
of Fine Orchid Seed 
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WRITE FOR OUR LIST OF 
OUTSTANDING VALUES 
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FLASKS 


SEEDLINGS 
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R. H. GORE 


ORCHIDS 


Box 211 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
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DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 
rig basket- 


The zino 


weave fence 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
Be wary of imitators 
CHECK -R-BOAR 
FENCING CO. 
1204 £. Washington 


lene, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
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Florida we grow them outdoors. I 
also have a few tubers planted in the 
ground at the far end of the green- 
house. The vines (it is a climbing lily) 
are trained to go up the wall to the 
rafters, and they fill the top of the 
house all summer long with brilliant 
and red flowers. In 


vellow, orange 


winter the vines die down, thus let- 
ting in more light when it is needed, 
and the vines come up again the next 
summer 

Many of the so-called tropical foli- 
age plants are suitable for either warm 
greenhouses. A 
will 


or cool 
the philodendrons 
cool house if the temperature is above 
freezing, while Philodendron  selloum 
and some of its hybrids will stand a 
few degrees lower. Some, such as 
P. andreanum (Black Gold) need the 
protection of a warm house. Brome- 
liads, too, take a wide range of tem- 
peratures, and may be grown cool or 
warm. Their beautiful foliage, with 
bizarre markings, is their chief at- 
tribute, but many bromeliads produce 
such 


grow in a 


unusual inflorescences as well, 
as the flaming sword (Vriesia splendens) 
and the painted feather (Vriesta carinata 
Marie). Others, such as the glorious 
red aechmea Foster’s Favorite and the 
red-tipped painted fingernail, a neo- 
regelia hybrid, are grown primarily 


for their foliage color. 
The Exotic Alocasias 


Among the warm tropical foliage 
plants that deserve more attention 
are the strikingly exotic alocasias, of 
which species and hybrids 
have recently become available. They 
are extremely interesting and decora- 
tive, but are rather tender and 60 
degrees must be the minimum tem- 
[hese plants are 


several 


perature for them. 
kin to the elephants ears, and have 
arrowhead-shaped leaves in remark- 
able colors, with spectacular venation 
and rare texture. Alocasias sometimes 
grow to enormous proportions under 
ideal conditions. The record may be- 
long to a leaf of Alocasia watsoniana 
which was 34% inches long and 20 
inches wide. This giant is the excep- 
tion, and fortunately them 
are not so big or the average home 
greenhouse could hold only one plant. 
Four, five or six-inch pot size is usual. 

Anthuriums are among the gaudiest 
of tropical flowers, and these, of course, 
warm with the 
scherzerianum, which 


An- 


most of 


are for the house, 


exception of A. 


does well in cool conditions. 





number of 





ORCHIDS 


to 
bloom 
this 


season! 


Cypripedium insigne var 
Harefield Hall 
Cypripedium fairneanum 
Cattleya Estelle alba: 
Pure White 
Prices f.o.b. Monroe 
Express shipment recommended 


$7.50 
$7.50 


$12.50 


Margaret Ilgenfritz 


ORCHIDS 


Monroe Dept.H Michigan 








Send for FREE list describing over 100 varieties 


RHODODENDRONS 
EXBURY AZALEAS 


with huge flowers in shades of red, orange, 
yellow, pink and white. 
Exclusively offered by us in America. 


415-D- So. High St., Salem, Oregon 








EXOTICS 


ILLUSTRATED 
96 Pages of House Plants 


This book is intended to acquaint 
all plant lovers with the many 
Exotic Plants suitable for the home 
or conservatory. 1300 decorative 
plants are pictured. 


Descriptions are non-technical and 
from a layman’s point of view. This 
book should be helpful to flower 
show planners and garden club ex- 
hibitors as it groups plants in their 
proper geographical areas and also 
gives a cue to the plants require- 
ments. 


$2.50 plus 20c postage 


50 years ago our advertisement 
appeared in the first issue of Horti- 
culture. We now have 125 green- 
houses of foliage and flowering plants, 
azaleas, palms, dishgardens, rare 
exotics, orchids and supplies. 


JULIUS ROEHRS Co. 
Established 1869 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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we. cnce rs npg er, ye ure. 


Our catalog represents 56 pages of 
orchids and information for the amateur 
and semi-professional orchid hobbiest. 
Orchids are easy to grow and our com- 
plete picture catalog will help you develop 
many interesting programs. 


IT’S FREE 


Send for Your Copy Nou 


WM. KIRCH-ORCHIDS, LTD. 


732-H Kapahulu Avenue, Honolulu 16, Hawaii 











YOU, TOO, CAN GROW 
PRIZE-WINNING 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


For two years the prize- 

winning blossoms at the 

National African Violet 

Show have been grown with 

Plant Marvel...the scientifically bal- 
anced, 100°) water-soluble plant food. It 
supplies the entire root system with the 
natural, concentrated food elements needed 
for rapid, healthy growth and bloom. Very 
easy and economical to use .. . a 35¢ pack- 
age makes 68 quarts, 75¢ package makes 
125 gals. $1.25 package make 250 gals. of 
rich liquid vee 

FREE SAMPLE: Write for free sample and a copy of 
our African Violet folder. 


ANT MARVEL 


“Feed as you water" 


Dept. HO-114, 622 West 119th Street, Chicago 28, Illinois 





275 Wild Bird Songs 

@ Authentic songs and calls of 96 different 
American species on 2 2 Hi Fi 12” LP ree ords. 
Recorded in their native habitats over 5-yr. 
per riod by the Stillwells. 3314 rpm. Enchant- 
ing, instructive, endorsed & American 
Nature Assoc. No. I — 135 songs and calls 
of 49 species. No. II 140 songs and calls 
of 58 species. Each runs 44 minutes. $7.95 
each postpaid. FickeR Recorpine, 91 Ar- 
cadia Road, Old Greenwich. Connecticut. 
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thuriums tolerate shade and may be 
grown under the benches providing 
the heating pipes are near ground 
level. The red, coral pink and white 
blooms of A. andreanum make a display 
in anybody’s greenhouse, but the 
velvet-leaved varieties grown for foli- 
age are spectacular in their own way. 
These include A. crystallinum, A. forgetti 
and A. warocqueanum, with dark leaves 
and silver veins. Then there is A. sub- 
signatum, with polished smooth leaves 
in a cow-face shape. 

Riots of color are 
These plants do well above 


found in croton 
foliage. 
60 degrees, but may drop their leaves 
if it is colder. The new hybrids come 
shades of red, pink, 
with leaves 
Crotons 


in marvelous 
green, vellow and orange, 
in many shapes and _ sizes 
need light to bring out the colors and 
generally do better in the greenhouse 
than in the home for this reason. 

need to 


African violets, of course, 


be warm, as do the popular episcias. 


Other Tropical Beauties 


Depending on space in the warm 
there might also be specimens 
Medinilla magnifica, 
spathiphyllum, red hot cattail 
(acalypha), red banana, of the 
gingers, a papaya in a tub, Surinam 
Other tropical 

bougainvillea, 


house 
of ixora, hibiscus, 
some 


cherries or guavas. 
vines for variety are 
the wooden rose used in dried arrange- 
ments (Jpomea tuberesa), 
morning glory, and the 
Columnea gloriosa, with its fiery orange, 
tubular flowers. 

The cool house with space to spare 
might add the cry-baby tree (Erythrina 
crista galli) with red-orange  pea- 
shaped flowers, clematis vines, hoya 
and _ stephanotis which blooms all 
summer. In the bulbous plants there 
freesias, agapanthus, 
strelitzia (bird-of- 


small-leaved 


could also be 
clivia, alstroemeria, 
paradise), tuberous rooted begonias 
and Easter lilies. 

There need never be monotony in 
a greenhouse. The plants of the tropics 
ranges can 


or the highest mountain 


be enjoyed in any location if grown | 


in a greenhouse climate that makes 


them feel at home. 


Award from England 

Fred M. Abbey of Gardenside Nurseries 
at Shelburne, Vt., 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society for his new trumpet lily called 
Winter Sunset. A hybrid of the regal lily, 
the new introduction produces soft rose 
blossoms, deeper on the outside, on sturdy, 


erect stems. 





a species of 





GIFT 
ORCHIDS 


EXPRESS 


S Raliway EXPRESS 


AGENC YIN 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Here is an opportunity for you to make 
your Christmas Gifts unique by sending 
your friends an ORCHID PLANT. These 
plants will have from 4 to 6 large 
blooms that will last weeks. A lasting 
gift which with minimum care will last 
a life time. 

OUR WINTER SPECIAL 
Cattleya Percivaliana. Air Ex- 
pressed in 5’’ and 6” pots this beautiful 
lavender orchid will bloom for 
Christmas. 
$8.00 each — or two plants for $10.00 
(If a second plant is to be sent to a 

different address, add $1.50) 

Cultural instructions for home care 
sent with each order 


CYMBIDIUM, CYPRIPEDIUM, PHALEANOPSIS 
and OTHER CATTLEYA plants from 
$1.00 to $1000.00 


America's most famous Orchid Collection 


ORCHIDVALE 


68 HART STREET, BEVERLY FARMS, MASS 





was recently given an | 


@ ORCHIDS 
SP cOLOR 


NCLUDES CATALOG 


and GROWING INSTRUCTIONS $00 
Post 


2 FULL COLOR PICTURES firs 
FENNELL ORCHID CO. 


ORCHID JUNGLE, DEPT. 3 HOMESTEAD, FLORIDA 











FREE 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


Clhoundl-the Worl 


> 
. 


This Exquisite 6-Piece Set 
Of Florentine Silver 


for this unusual Floren- 
FREE for joining the 
yund-t tld Shoppers Club. Your Set was 
nd-mad Italy, with skilled techniques 
Michelangelo. Each piece 
ind handles are 


ey now or later 


ilver ¢ It's yours 


han e in Florence 
nung back to the time of 
litferent Renaissance 

{ in Flo bas-relief. As 

nu will receive a wonderful surpr 
direct from a different foreign country, post- 
ompanied by ‘ ful brochure 
Send no money; simply write 
billing yo ows until 
cancel: [] $5.00 every 2 months; 
every 4 months $12 months or 
every 12 months. B ure t p plan 
uch Satistaction guaranteed. Write now while 

this F entine Silver Set is FREE to 


AROUND -THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
Dept. 465-F, 71 Concord St.,Newark 5, N. J. 
> 


(> STASSEN 


“*\ INDOOR BULBS & PLANTS 
\™M “Your Dutch Uncle” suggests 

that you send for STASSEN’S 
exclusive INDOOR CATALOG. Have 
flowers from Christmas until Easter. 
Many interesting and beautiful house 
plants and indoor bulbs featured in 
color. It’s FREE. 

FOR IMMEDIATE PURCHASE: 


Fast-Flowering 
DUTCH AMARYLLIS 
for Holiday Blooms 


Specially treated bulbs 
for blooming 6 to 8 
weeks after potting. Pro- 
duces flowers of im- 
mense size and beautiful 
form. Postpaid. 
DEEP RED $3.75 each $10. for three 


PURE WHITE $4, each $10.70 for three 


design 


entine member, each 
se gift sent 
to you 
paid, duly-lre ACK 
lescribing your gift! 


s and we will enroll you s fol 


lecide to 


> 


joining 


Year Round 


House Plant 

Arriving from Eu- 

rope mid-October. 

Glossy “Evergreen” 

foliage arches grace- 
fully. Produces in January-February 
giant cluster of orange-red rhododen- 
dron-like flowers. Fool-proof, require 
little light, little water 


Each $4.25 3 for $11.50 Postpaid. 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 


DEPT. 14, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


Looking for the Answer? 
GARDENING IN THE Lower Soutu. By H. 

Harold Hume. New York: Macmillan Co. 

$7.50. 

This is a revised edition of Dr. Hume’s 
well known book on southern gardening, 
which has been a helpful guide to southern 
gardeners for a quarter century. It has 
been brought up-to-date from the point of 
view of new plant varieties and disease and 
pest control. Also two new chapters, on 
camellias and daylilies, have been added 
by the author. Within 377 pages such basic 
subjects as soil, propagation, design, trees 
and shrubs, pruning, roses, azaleas, camel- 
lias, climbing plants, palms, vegetables 
and fruits are covered thoroughly and 
simply for the amateur home gardener 


About Iris Breeding 
Harr Century oF Iris. By William 7 
McKee and Jamison R. Harrison. Published 
hy the author, Worcester, Mass. $4.00. 
his is not a book for the casual gardener, 
but one rather for thorough-going iris 
fanciers, who will be delighted with the 
comments which the authors have made 
this 
line 


the introductions of breeders in 
and the 
between gardeners who merely grow iris 
and those who hybridize them is a thin 
one. One hundred iris specialists have told 
Mr. McKee that they began hybridizing 
It is with hybridizing 


on 


country abroad. However, 


simply as a hobby 
that this book deals for the most part, and 
it covers the subject remarkably well. To 
read the long record of hybridizers’ achieve- 
ments is to become acquainted with vir- 
tually everyone who has had a hand in 
this work. Mr. McKee and Prof. Harrison 
have made an important contribution to 
horticultural literature 





WORK 
Feeding 


Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


TREE 


Pruning 


AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 











ROOT BRANCHES IN MID-AIR. Proven Year Around 
Method. Success Guaranteed. Easy Illustrated Instruc- 
tione $1.00 Postpaid. Robbins Gardens, Sec  & 
Box 1363, Jacksonville, Florida, 











Walpole 
HURDLE FENCING 


Practicality and charm all in one. A 
mighty decorative boundary fence. 
Steers dogs and people off lawns and 
flower beds. And, of course, it’s the 
classic fence for paddocks and pas- 
tures. Makes a good trellis, too. 

Benefit from Walpole’s 21 years of 
specializing on Rustic Fencing. Starting 
with the selection and cutting of the 
cedar trees by our own Maine woods- 
men, every detail is under our own 
supervision. That's why Walpole 
quality is the best and Walpole prices 
lowest 

Find out what one of Walpole’s 
many styles of Cedar Fencing can do 
for you. Visit our display grounds, write, 
or phone Walpole 830 for 12 page free 
Fence Catalog containing over 50 pictures 


of Walpole Fences in use. Prices included 


Walpole 
Woodworkers 


CEDAR FENCES - GARDEN FURNITURE 
TOOL HOUSES 


767 EAST ST. (RTE. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 
AND 395 SHAKER RD., E. LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
On Cape Cod 
L. Davis Sales Agency, Rte. 28, W. Falmouth 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of HORTICULTURE, published monthly at Boston, 
Mass., for October 1, 1954. 

State of Massachusetts 
County of Suffolk J 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Arno H. Nehrling 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of HORTICUL 
TURE and that the following is to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
q mbediod in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Mass. 

Ave., Boston 
Editor: Daniel J]. Foley, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 
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2. That the owner is 
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holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing aff 
ant's full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, of corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him 

ARNO H. NEHRLING, Bus.-Manager 
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sworn to before me this l6th day of 
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Society, 300 Mass. Ave., 


and 
1954 


Subscribed 
Sc pte mb r 
BISHOP, Notary Publix 
expires March 18, 1961 


ROBERT ¢ 
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The Fascinating Honey Bee MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S Pee oe eee TON e 


THe Wortp oF THE Honey Bee. By Colin GARDEN SHOP !5ALOVELY 
; a OO eae 5 GARDEN AT 
G. Butler. New York: Ma millan $4.50. 75 Granite Street—Of Route 140 _ @reens 
Scientists have been studying honey FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
4 Our new Christmas Greens folder is 


bees for generations d while they are , : 
es | J generations, and u : . a Unusual containers in alabaster and old metals. now ready. Wreaths, Rovi ( 
not entirely sure about everything that Lead and Stone garden accessories. Write for oe ping, Venter- 
his : , catalog. Tel. Foxboro 498 pieces and Sprays. All are made of 
goes on in a bee hive, the many details fragrant long-lasting Balsam, deco- 
they are certain about are exceedingly - - rated with native Cones and bright 
' Stactinges te bi 5 New Plant eewi red Native Holly Berries. Send for our 
discloses in his t er aN free illustrated folder. 
book. The bees live in a world of silence, uu Varieties «sll p N , 
> writes : cor Pe are cing THOUSANDS are paid every year by growers, seedsmen, utne ursery, inc. 
he write S, a worker bees are appare ntly etc. for new varieties. Learn Luther Burbank’s secrets, also y y 
completely deaf. Thev know only fow latest methods. Pave the way to a fascinating, profitable Box 100-H 
; hobby. No experience or costly equipment needed. Let us PUTNEY. VERMONT 


colors blue-green, vellow 2 blue and show you in concise, non-technical form, how to produce 
sports”, giant forms, doubling, etc., without poisons, i a 


ultra-violet and white flowers ippeal fracti n of former tim r uired e © 
« appee rasa Write now tor FREE ““" the Ascher Co., Dept ew, See 6 68 4 2 @ @ ~ CK 


as blue-green. The sun is a compass to \FREE! Folder ond Facts. | 200 Detroit Ave., Concord, Colif 


them, but not a clock. Scent is all impor- BY EDWIN F. “ STEFFEK e Serious gardeners should not be without this excel- 
$7.50 


tant and information is exchanged by PLANT lent guide that lists 441 sources for specific shrubs, trees, perennials, annuals 
and bulbs. It is the only accurate and complete book of its kind in print. If 


means of dances certain movements of BUYERS you want to know where to find it, the Guipe will tell you where it can be 
purchased. Why not order your copy today? POSTPAID 


HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT « Horticultural Hall, 300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 








interesting, as Dr. Butler 























the body which serve as a sign language 
Dr. Butler is a scientist and not a commer- GUIDE — 
cial bee-keeper, but no bee-keeper is so G (awa a awww DA WOOO 


BACK NUMBERS of 
HORTICULTURE 


Now Collectors’ Items 





well informed that he cannot learn some- 
thing from this fascinating book. The 
layman, too, will enjoy it as a word picture 
of the strange world in which bees live and 
labor. 


Future of Gardening 


PLANT REGULATORS IN AGRICULTURE 
Edited by H. B. Tukey. East Lansing, 
Mich.: John Wiley & Sons. $5.00. 

What are plant regulators? Probably 
the average gardener will answer with a 
blank stare if asked that question. This 
book defines them as “organic compounds 
other than nutrients which in small 
amounts promote, inhibit or otherwise 
modify any physiological process in 
plants.” This still sounds rather obscure, 
but the meaning becomes clearer with 
the explanation that these compounds do 
the following things among others: they 
prevent the germination of weed seeds in 
the ground; they encourage the growth 
of roots on young plants and they help to 
control both blossom thinning and _ the 
fruiting of orchard trees. All this is part of 
a new science which is changing the whole 
character of horticulture, as well as that of 

JTICc - ge am « "Ce S< - a . . . 
ee ee “ee ae Lader-nar’ Ny Preserve your copies in an attractive and durable 
to treat the subject in detail. Prof. Tukey binder for quick and easy reference 
has had the assistance of 16 other special- Ilandsome, green, custom-styled binder made of heavy drill weight 
ists in preparing this book, which is a nota- | | imitation leather, 12 214” x 9”; it has a stiff board backing, square 
corners, and multi le mee tthe with wires for each of the 12 issues. 
End papers in brilliant color. Postpaid $2.50 
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HORTICULTURE 
ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 
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ble contribution to current literature deal- 
ing with farm and garden problems. 
\ year’s subscription to HorticuLTURE and a multiple binder make 
" aa . an excellent Gift for only $5.50 
De Graaft’s Lilies 
OSes SBSSSSSSSSSSSRSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSRSSSSRSRSE SSS SERSRS BEBE EER Bee ee ss > 


Send for free color brochure illustrat- 
ing over 20 varieties in natural color. HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


WALTER MARX GARDENS cialis 
Box 38-H Boring, Oregon 0 Please send me a binder. $2.50 enclosed. 


ae OC) Please send me a binder and enter my subscription to Horticucture. $5.50 enclosed. 


Ad had | 
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Semply aude a woter Pry your house 

plonts, gorden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 

poe lawn. Feeds instantly. 1f dealer con? 
tend 


HYDROPONIC CHEM CO., Copley, Ohio, USA 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 20 cents a word, minimum $4.00, cash with order, 
Closing date first of month preceding date of issue. 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 

INTRODUCING « our Saint Paulia Parade of “Beauties ex- 
lusive, “Miss New York", “Miss St. Louis,’ “Miss Duluth,” 
“Miss Trenton,’ “Double Garnet,’ “Rose Reflection,’ “Mr. 
Chicago,” yours for $1.69 each, minimum order two plants 
plus 50¢ for shipping. stamped envelope for other listing 
please. THE SELECT VIOLET HOUSE, Box 1444, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. (2023 Belmont Avenue, Route 90) 


AMERICAN GINSENG 
AMERICAN GINSENG. The great cash crop. Free— How to 
grow and sell. Have seed and plants. GINSENG GARDENS, 
Asheville, N. Carolina 


BEGONIAS 


BEGONIAS NEW AND OLD. Our specialty for 25 years. Over 
500 varieties. New illustrated catalog 10¢. LOGEE’S GREEN- 
HOUSES, Danielson, Connecticut 


BOOKLETS 


SEND FIFTY CENTS for regular one ‘dollar treatise on plant 
mutation with the use of colchicine, bibliography and general 
nstructions. GEORGE L. SEXTON LABORATORY, P.O 
Box 5081, Gulfport, Florida 


INSPIRED POEMS of flowers, trees and birds for those who 
love the outdoors. By L. Young Correthers, the garden poet 
Se each — 35¢ each for 10 or more. L. YOUNG CORRETH- 
ERS PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 44, San Diego 12, California 


BOOKS 


FREE. List of Beautiful Gardening Books and Herbals, un- 
excelled gifts for Christmas or other occasions. Write— 


TROVILLION PRESS, Herrin, Illinois 


Middlesbrough, England, where 
our enquiries for English gardening 


BODDY'S BOOKSHOP, 
practical gardeners answer 
books new and old 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW ORCHIDS at home— profitable— fascinating. Year 
round, Maine to California. NO GREENHOUSE. Gorgeous 
Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, ete. Successful home grower shows 
you how. FREE— full FLOWERLAND, 4622-VF, 
Wilshire 


details 

Los Angeles 5 
DAYLILIES 

DAYLILIES. Surely vou'll want our 


from the largest grower in America 
RUSSELL GARDENS, Box C, Spring, 


catalog in natural colors 
It's yours. It's free! 
Texas 


FERTILIZER 
HAWAIIAN ISLAND HOUSE PLANT FOOD tablets (10 


2-10) Product of Hawaii, created for Tropicals, Orchids and 
sll indoor plants. 35 tablets 29¢; 144 tablets 79¢, postpaid 
Complete directions, HAWAIIAN ISLAND PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, Box 216E, Wilmington, California 


FLOWER SEEDS 
RARE HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS. 


Orchids, Rhododendrons, ete. 18 kinds $2.00; 
(;HOSE, Townend, Darjeeling. India 


Primula, Lilies 
10 kinds $3.00 


GIFTS 
FRUIT CAKE. World famous since 1910. Delivered Christmas 
75 


wrapped 3 Ibe. $ 5 tbs. $6.00. Guaranteed delicious 
BREWTON & STYLES PECAN CO., Claxton, Georgia 


GLADIOLUS 


WE ARE HARVESTING A FINE CROP of plump Gilad corms 
| WOODSIDE GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 


Fall list ready 
Webster, New York 


HELP WANTED 
WANTED— EXPERIENCED HEAD GARDENER. Al! 


ountry estate, Central Illinois. Excellent ac 
ommodations for family. good salary, write giving experience 
and references. T. A. SCULLY, Lincoln, Illinois 


branches, for « 


HERBS 
“1S WAYS TO MAKE MONEY WITH HERBS.” Independ- 


8000 word manual of instructions. 
mail order marketing of 
1190 North Pac Hi-way 


nee on less than an acre 
(;rowing, processing, recipes, and 
herbs. $1.00. NICHOLS NURSERY 
Albany, Oregor 


HOBBIES 


PRESERVE LIVING FLOWERS to last indefinitely. Interest 
Free details. HILTON SPE- 
Bloomfield, N. J 


ng hobby ake money too 
CIALTY CO... 70 Clint 


on St 


HOLLY 
HOLLY. F ree booklet and list. EARLE DILATUSH, Robins- 


ville 


HOUSE PLANTS 


5 begonias or two "African 
25¢ postage. ESTHER 


HOUSE PLANTS. 5 geraniums, 
violets. One dollar each 


LATTING, Warmer, N 


collection 
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INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS 


COBRA LILY. (Darlingtonia Californica) Giant Insect Eating 
Plant of the Siskiyous. Seeds. $1.00 Pkt. 18” Plants $3.00 
Two for $5.00 ppd. COBRA SALES, Box 1H, Grants Pass 
Oregon 


~ IRIS aad 


JAPANESE IRIS ( Kae: »mpfe ri) assorted colors . Blooming divi- 
sions from the finest Iris that grow. Labeled, prepaid. $4.50 for 
10. V. W. WILSON, R. 3, Box 184, » Savanah, Georgia. 


‘LILACS _ 
FINEST FRENCH, ORIENTAL “AND NOVELTY LILACS. 


Exceptionally sturdy own-root stock. Specimens, special col- 
lections. Free catalog. UPTON NURSERY, Dept. D, 4838 
Spokane, Detroit 4, Michigan. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. Plant now for spring blooming. $6 
per hundred. $40. per Goused R. K. MaeMASTER, 32 
Kempshal! Place, Elizabeth, 


wih MINIATURE TREES | 


FOR “PLEASURE AND PROFIT grow “grow MINIA’ rl RE « oma- 
mental and Christmas trees. For information on growing kit, 
write DON PEDRO FARMS, Rte. 2, Box 1007E, Stockton, 
Calif 


MUSHROOMS © 
GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, Shed, Spare, full time, year 
round. We pay $3.50 lb. We paid Babbit $4,165.00 in few 
weeks. Free Book. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND 
Dept. 114, 2954 Admiral Way Gentile, Wash 
NUTS 
PECANS. Large se eelected nuts Delivered 5 Ibs. $2.95, 10 Ibs 
$5.50, 25 Ibs. $12.50. BREWTON & STY 1 ES PECAN CO. 
Claxton, Georgia 
7 ORCHID PLANTS 


ORCHID PLANTS IN BLOOM OR BUD, $3. 50; 
$2.50 (both $4.98 postpaid). My 4th illustrated Edition 
“Orchids guaranteed best for beginners or double your 
money back — 50¢ a copy. SAMUEL PRESNER, Box 
4550-TX, Coral Gables Florida. 


without buds 


NUN’S ORCHID. Easiest of all, grow along with ordinary 
houseplants, free-blooming, long lasting flowers. Plants large 
and ornamental all year. Four Dollars each. We pay delivery 
costs. Cattleya species and hybrids $4.00 to $7.50, commercial 
corsage type. Full instructions. CHARMAINE GARDENS, 
x01 Allamanda, Lakeland, Florida 


POSITION WANTED | 
HEAD GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT. Dutchman, mar- 


ried, 2 children, 32 years, college graduate agriculture, horti- 
culture. European-American training with education to handle 
all details of a responsible position on private estate or institu- 
tion. Go anywhere. Reply to Box 112, HORTICULTURE 
Boston 15, Mass 


FIRST CLASS estate manager available. Presently employed 
Good reason for change. 30 years experience with greenhouse 
nursery, farm management and landscape construction. Best 
references. Reply to Box 111, HORTICULTURE, Boston 15 
Mass 


eae PRIMROSES- 
FOR THE SWEETEST OF SPRINGS. Primroses from Barn- 


haven. Those famous, big, silver-dollar Primroses, more radi- 
antly beautiful and magnificently proportioned than ever, are 
easily grown, hardy perennials. Barnhaven Primroses in your 
shadier garden spots satisfy the desire for flowers in late winter 
and early spring. Superbly grown plants and transplants, fall 
and spring delivery, depending upon locality. Easily germi- 
nated, hand-pollinated seed for late fall and winter sowing 
Their charmingly different catalog (free) illustrating these 
and many other primroses makes interesting and informative 
reading. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 


ROSEBUSHES 
ROSEBUSHES. Large, 2 year, heavy rooted, everblooming 


varieties only $6.95 dozen. Postpaid, Free descriptive list 
McFARLAN D'S NURSERY, 2809 W. Bow, Tyler, Texas 


SHRUBS 
BIRD OF PARADISE SHRUB. Easily grown from seed 
Blooms all summer. 30 seeds $1.00. Write for description 
HUBBARD’s, 1531 Hanover Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


SPHAGNUM MOSS, finely milled for germ inating seeds 
rooting cuttings. Controls damping-off fungi. Half-peck $1.25 
Peck $1.65 postpaid. Information included. THOMAS GAR- 
LAND, Pen Arayl, Pennsylvania 


ST RAWBERRY PLANTS» 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, disease free, true to name. All the 
best varieties. Write for prices. MceNEAL BERRY NURSERY 
Hamilton, Montana 


TREE ‘PEONIES 


TREE PEONIES. Famous double giants 

purple— all four $10.50 ppd. Catalogue 

SMIRNOW, Dept. H11, 8 Elmeourt Dr., 
Y 


White, pink, red 
included. LOUIS 
Sands Point, L. |! 
N 


WILDFLOWERS | 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS to brighten a shady nook. 
Send today for Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, 
R.D., Home, Pennsylvania. 


Comely Crossandra 


Brrouge undulaefolia, first introduced 
into the United States in 1952, 
originally came from India, tropical Africa 
and Madagascar. 

Of the seeds | 
twenty-five 
died and two grew to maturity. 
January 19th, they started to 
latter part of August and are still in flower 
this 24th day of September. 

As a germinating medium in the seed 
I used sand over a bottom layer of 


first 
germinated, one 
Planted on 
bloom the 


four bought for 


cents, three 


box, 
spaghnum moss and covered the seeds 
lightly with vermiculite. Sometimes it takes 
from ten to thirty days for the 
germinate, so do not get discouraged if all 
same time. 


0 to 


seeds to 


of them fail to sprout at the 
Note, though, that a bottom heat of 


75 degrees is necessarv for best results. 


For potting soil, use equal parts of leaf- 
mold and good garden soil plus one-half 
part each of coarse sand and cow manure 


Winter-time temperature needs to be at 


degrees. During the summer, 
when I sunk the 
there 
temperature 
Although this coolness did 
it did retard 


least 70 
however, pots in a sunny 
August 


down to 50 


spot outside, were nights in 


when the was 
degrees only. 
not harm the plants, actually, 
their blooming. I grew my two plants in a 
four-inch pot, but three plants in a six-inch 
pot make a better display. 

Crossandra normally grows a foot high 
with a bloom distinctive for its beautiful, 
brilliant, a colon 
fall and 
flowers overlap one another in the way 
dark, 
glossy green similar to those of a gardenia 
The plant prefers a moist soil 


salmon-orange rare in 


winter blossoming plants. The 


grain grows and the leaves are a 
or camellia. 
and responds readily to propagation either 
from seed or cuttings. 
CHARLES QO. DEAN 
Springfield, Mass. 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


How should glycerin be used to preserve 
colored foliage? 

Colored foliage and leaves of other 
kinds may be preserved by standing them, 
four to five inches deep, in a solution of 
one-third glycerin and two-thirds water. 
Crush the stems first in order to aid absorp- 
tion. Leaves treated with glycerin last 
indefinitely and may be used over and 
over again. 

e e e 

Do black alder berries keep through the 
winter like those of bittersweet? I want to 
use them for decoration indoors. 

Black alder berries (J/ex verticillata) do 
not have the lasting qualities of bittersweet, 
and unless kept in water will begin to 
shrivel in about a week. Since they do, on 
the other hand, last several weeks without 
water outdoors or in a cool place, they are 
particularly recommended for decorative 
use in such locations. 

e e e 

What hardy annuals may be planted in 
the open ground in the fall season for 
bloom early the following spring? 

Early-blooming annuals which may be 
sown out-of-doors just before the ground 
freezes include larkspur, bachelor buttons, 
Shirley poppies, annual babysbreath and 
sweet peas — all of which will flower be- 
fore the annual season. Among the hardy 
kinds which may be sown for bloom during 
the summer and fall are nicotiana, snap- 
dragon, petunia (certain kinds), sweet 
alyssum, cosmos, cleome, portulaca, calen- 
dula, four o'clock, love-in-a-mist and 
snow-on-the-mountain 


‘ e « 

What is the correct name of a house 
plant called the ‘apostle plant’’? The 
leaves and flowers resemble an iris. 

.Neomarica northiana is the name of the 
most commonly grown “‘apostle plant” or 
“twelve apostles,’ so-called because the 
individual fans often have 12 leaves. An- 
other species, Neomarica gracilis, is similar, 
except that plants are smaller in all their 
parts. Neomaricas are members of the iris 
family, hence the resemblance. 

- 

What is the dainty white butterfly-bush 
which florists use in their bouquets? Its 
fragrance is like that of freesia’s. 

This is Buddleia asiatica, a Wilson intro- 
duction from China, which is not hardy 
except in the warmest sections of the coun- 
try. It is, however, an excellent greenhouse 
plant, flowering freely during the winter 
months. Plants may be placed outdoors in 
the summer and brought in before frost. 
New plants come easily from cuttings taken 
in the early spring. This butterfly-bush is 
also characterized by gray foliage. 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 


Really reliable. Millions 
in satisfactory use. Beau- 
tiful gray-green color 
blends with garden picture. 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show Gar- 
den also Tie-on and Pot 
Labels. 


HOWARD HAMMITT 


13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 








When Patronizing Our 


Advertisers—Please Mention 


HorTICULTURE 


h d Pains? 
Aches and Pains? 

Try this INFRA-RED HEAT MASSAGER 

OW you can have the benefit of wonderfully 

relaxing, deep penetrating infra-red heat plus a 
soothing massage all from this one scientifically 
designed instrument! Just move the lightweight 
durable plastic applicator gently over aching mus 
cles, your sinuses, sprains, arthritic areas. Radiant 
heat plus the massage tends to relieve your pain 
quickly! Works on AC or DC. 6 ft. cord. $4.95 
postpaid. Money back if not delighted. Send check 
or money order to BRECK's, 486 Breck Building 
Boston 10, Mass. 








NEW BOOKS for GARDENERS 


Published by The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


THE GARDENER’S 
ALMANAC 





BY E. lL. FARRINGTON 


The greatest merit of this handy little book is 
that it serves as a reminder of the garden chores 
that we must not overlook if we are to have 
flourishing gardens. Concise in form, it never- 
theless includes pertinent information about the 
culture of flowers, vegetables and fruits. Trees, 
shrubs and lawn care are not overlooked and the 
uses of insecticides, fungicides and herbicides are 
given proper emphasis. Furthermore the various 
parts of the country have been carefully con- 
sidered so that the book is adaptable every- 
where. Here is a sound garden book on “what to 


do” and “when to do it.” 
11th Edition — Completely Revised 


136 Pages — Illustrated $2.00 Postpaid 


Winter-Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons 


BY CLEMENT GRAY BOWERS 
Illustrated with 17 Halftones 


Here is a little book devoted to those types of 
hardy azaleas and rhododendrons that can be 
expected to do well in the northeastern section 
of our country written especially for amateur 
gardeners. 


Dr. Bowers gives a graphic presentation of the 
various winter-hardy species their uses, soil 
requirements and general needs. He gives special 
attention to the most desirable places to plant 
specimens, to the control of insects and diseases 
and his list of species, hybrid groups and clones 
add immensely to the value of this practical 
little volume. 


$3.00 a Copy, Postpaid 





THE 
GARDENER’S 
ALMANAC 


EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Wiustrated 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 











Horticutture’s Book Dept. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
copies of Winter-Hardy Azaleas and Khododendrons 


Please send me 
Please send me 


Name 


copies of The Gardener's Almanac 


Enclosed is (1) Check Money Order 


$3.00 postpaid 
2.00 postpaid 


Jone Mate. 














Alocasia cuprea has striking markings 


A hybrid (A. longiloba x A. sanderiana) 


Alocasias as House Plants 


Edith Saylor Abbott, Beloit, Wisconsin 


P  agerperse belong to the same group 
of plants as the caladium, the 
jack-in-the-pulpit and the taro. They 
come from Borneo and Malaya, and 
were formerly considered suitable only 
for a greenhouse where proper high 
temperatures and sufficient humidity 
could be maintained. However, where 
even temperatures of 65° to 70° F. are 
possible, alocasias now may be grown 
with considerable success as house 
plants 

They do not bear up well under a 
dry atmosphere, but neither do human 
beings, so perhaps an alocasia in the 
house would remind us that humidity 
is important. A pan of water on the 
radiator helps if you have no humidi- 


fier. When the plants are growing ac- 
tively, copious amounts of water are 
needed at the roots, but that does 
not mean that a water-logged condi- 
tion should exist. A large drainage 
hole in the bottom of the pot with 
plenty of stones or pieces of broken pot 
over it is a necessity. 


When potting, use equal parts of 


peatmoss, leafmold and sand, with 
bits of charcoal added to insure sweet- 
ness, using about a handful to an 
eight-inch pot. The crown of the plant 
should be placed well above the soil. 
The soil may be sloped up toward the 
crown or down toward the edge of 
the pot — and the plant watered at the 
edge of the pot rather than in the 


center in order to avoid disturbing this 
arrangement, which keeps the collar 
of the plant carefully drained. 
Sponge the leaves regularly to keep 
them free of dust and insects. If any 
pests appear, use nicotine sulphate in 
lukewarm, slightly water to 
sponge them off. Mix only one tea- 
spoonful (slightly less is safer) to a 


soapy 


gallon of water. 

Plenty of strong light is necessary, 
but not sunlight hot enough to burn 
the leaves, an injury that will occur 
easily even with philodendrons or 
cacti if they are placed too close to a 
window glass. Artificial light will help 
the plant during the dark days of 
winter, particularly a fluorescent light. 
Plants need liquid fertilizer at least 
once a month, year-round 


All Are Challenging 

The coppery alocasia (Alocasia cu- 
prea) has immense coppery, quilted 
leaves, which are deep purple on 
the under-side. The elongated, heart- 
shaped leaves, which in an old plant 
may attain a length of 14 inches, have 
conspicuous veins and a metallic sheen 
unlike that of any other foliage plant. 

A. sanderiana is distinctive in appear- 
ance, with arrow-shaped, waxy foli- 
age that is decidedly scalloped. White 
veins and margins add to its striking 
appearance. A number of hybrid 
forms, as well as several lesser known 
species, are also obtainable commer- 
cially. All offer a challenge to garden- 
ers who are interested in achieving 
dramatic effects indoors with exotic 
foliage. 


The Macmillan Wild Flower Book 
The Ideal Gift Book for Gardeners 


DELUXE VOLUME featuring 232 color plates of Wild Flowers—many have two or more illustrations on a page. 

The illustrations by Dorothy Farrington Johnson are superbly executed (see color plate of the Flame Azalea 

on opposite page), More than 500 plants are described by Dr. Clarence J. Hylander who gives brief 
descriptions, natural habitat and range of each plant. Here is a veritable treasure book on native plants which every 
home gardener will find invaluable. Flower arrangers will delight in the beautifully composed illustrations which will 


(See Sample Color Plate Opposite) 


make Wild Flower identification easy. 


The original water color drawings have 
been executed with an eye for accuracy 
by an artist who has captured the in- 
trinsic beauty of each and every flower, 
An outstanding gift book which will be 
treasured for its beauty and its use- 
fulness as well. 


$15.00 Postpaid 





Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


copies of The Macmillan Wild Flower Book 


Enclosed is [ |] Check QO Money Order 


$15.00 postpaid 
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Plate 138 


Flame Azalea, Rhododendron calendulaceum 


Jhe MACMILLAN 


Wild Flower Book 
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